








Sin, Suffer, and Sell 


Fun Can Be Work 
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ARE YOU HAVING A CRISIS? 


Cheerful Reflections Upon The Writer’s Darkest Hour 


HEN rejections seem endless, when you've sold one and can’t sell another, 

when it seems you'll never learn, rejoice, Friend, for you've reached the most 
exciting and propitious moment in a literary career. You have been humbled; 
your ego is softened so that you can now listen to good advice. The thought creeps 
in upon you that if you're going to land at the top, you'd better pause and get at 
the bottom of a few things. It is now evident to you — cheers! — that if you are 
going to make your dreams come true, you must wake up. 

You will now realize that you need guidance: not tips from friends who'll 
only flatter, not help from agent or editor who'll merely pick out faults. You'll need 
advice and quite possibly instructions from a man who knows his business. Such 
a useful counselor will give you constructive help, not the academic, amateurish 
guesses which fill the literary firmament. Hold to such an adviser when you find 
him. You're listening to one now. 

The adviser who has been an editor, successful writer, who has furthered 
careers in every kind of American writing — he alone can help you emerge from 
your confusions. He alone is able to show you that your stories aren’t what you 
think they are: that romance is more than two people in love, timeliness more than 
a mention of atoms, drama more than two guys fighting. He'll inspire you to look 
into these matters, to grasp fundamentals, to quit imitating, guessing, hoping 
for lucky breaks. 

Let's end your crisis now, this month. Write. Ask for our free booklet, “Literary 
Services,” which contains advice from our successful authors. 

Or perhaps you've had your crisis, know the things I say here are true, and 
want to make a fast start toward real help. That's easy: send us a manuscript. 
fact or fiction, for an editorial appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) 
or for collaborative criticism (detailed report, blue-pencilling, replotting, if neces- 
sary). The fees are $5 and $10 respectively for single manuscripts not over 5,000 
words; for each additional thousand words, one dollar. 

And, remember, our Fundamentals of Fiction training, which has been the 
beginning of hundreds of successful literary careers, is still $50. 


What are we waiting for? 
FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


BRENT ASHABRANNER 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 
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$6850 


Fed. Tax Inc. 


A Paillard Product 





‘tts Lightness and Simplic 
are a Constarit Joy” 


says FAITH BALDWIN 


famous writer of best sellers 











Prolific writers — successful 
writers —are supercritical of 
typewriters. They insist on 
easy action, easy portability 
and rugged trouble-free con- 
struction. That’s why so many 
top writers use the precision- 
built Hermes, and have for 
years. Half a million Hermes 
owners in 25 countries echo 
that feeling. 














The Hermes Now Available Anywhere! 


> This Swiss, precision-made portable, 
known all over the world, has until now 
been available to only a comparatively few 
people in this country, because of limited 
production. 

Now you, too, can own this lightest, 
most compact of all portables. Read the 
amazing details of the Hermes: 

@ weighs only 8 pounds, 11 ounces, in its 
metal case 

@ is 11” square, by 2%” high in its case 

@ has full standard-size keyboard 

@ will not ‘‘creep”’ in use 


@ finished in eye-soothing, soft tone, even 
to its keys 


@ standard guarantee 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Automobile Di 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 


29, No. 10. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


See the Hermes at your dealer’s. If he is 
not yet stocked, use the coupon. 


eases eee Se ae 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. w-9 
265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


CJ I am interested in more information about 
the Hermes portable. 


(1 Enclosed is check or money order for 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 


Name 
Address. 
City. State 
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t Publishing Co. Monthly, 
fice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 














YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Some writers are cramped and unsuccessful in the 
short story form and need more room to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note- taking, or- 
ganizing and e ae the idea and the char- 
acters, “plotting, alancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing first draft, revision, etc. eoey to follow. Not 
sketchy outlines, complete in about 350,000 words. 
In a novel you — “find +» B as a writer. 


In the same form: “PLANNED POETRY”; Also per- 
sonal training in aan story form and criticism of 
poetry and fiction. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








You can sell your stories— 
By following the advice in— 
GUIDEPOSTS TO SELLING 
It explains fundamental steps on plotting, plot 
slanting for the r & 4 Contesstons and, pol shing 1 tora the 
Slick magazine: **CREAM’’ of formation ne 
GUIDEPOSTS. TO SELLING Coccccccce ceccces Price $1.00 
BEGINNER'S GUIDE 
HELEN 8. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave., Dept. W.D., Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








SE ERT 
ELEANOR KING @ 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th — Room 9700 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly Prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You we cours ? so sais of HELP YOUR: 
SELF HAN (soo each) containing 999 
PLACES vO. BOND te 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of . Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N, Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 





342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 














Dollars from Over There 
Sir: 

Europe’s opening up again, for mystery books, 
thank God. I’ve just signed a contract for 12 
more books with a publisher in Spain—it is 
difficult, the getting of dollars out of Spain—but 
I am able to do it by working along certain lines 
via Portugal. And I have just signed a contract 
for 8 books with a new German publisher who 
has dollars to pay with—thanks to Mr. Marshall 
for seeing that authors can get dollars! My 
old publisher Auffenberg, in Germany, to whom 
I would like to be loyal, was wiped off the 
map (industrially) by Allied bombs, and when 
last seen by a translator of my books in Germany, 
was disconsolately sitting on a cherry tree stump 
in his yard figuring how to re-issue some of the 
Keelers to which he holds rights, without any 
presses and without the proper lines to Allied 
Occupation Authorities—for paper! He may 
sit on that stump for another 20 years; so I’m 
signing up with a new German publisher. 

Several people have tried to tell me “you 
can’t get dollars out of England any more 
because of their shortage.” Don’t believe a 
word of that. Authors are still top-dog in 
England—even American dogs of authors. All 
through the war—even when Hitler was shellack- 
ing London nightly—I never had any trouble 
in getting money from British publishers; and 
haven’t even now when England is supposed to 
be curtailing purchases and counting dollan. 
I just only yesterday got a large remittance in 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 

help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Viste for our free detailed circular 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell — we can 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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dollars, showing that authors haven’t yet been 
put on the yellow-dog list. 

I had a novel issued there last week, the plot 
of which revolves about higher mathematics. 
That’s one reason I still love English publishing- 
dom. They are never afraid of a yarn if it is in- 
telligent, or deals with mental or philosophical 
ideas. In America, the publishers are afraid to 
death of a novel that goes one notch into the 
realm of intellect, and would not hesitate for 
a moment to ask you to take anything intellectual 
out, providing it didn’t kill the plot. That is 
the cardinal difference between a British and 
an American publisher! 

Harry STEPHEN KEELER, 
3530 Fremont St., 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 


From Westerns to Slicks 
Sir: 

You may like to know that my article in the 
Year Book drew letters from all parts of the 
country. The general impression these letters 
gave me was that many beginners were en- 
couraged to keep working in the face of their 
discouragements. 

Concerning my literary work during the past 
months: nothing spectacular, I’m afraid, has 
happened to me. It’s still the old grind. I’m 
still writing under two names: Frank Bennett for 
the slicks, and Ben Frank for the Westerns. 
However, the ratio of slicks and Westerns has 
changed somewhat since I wrote the article 
for you. That is, I’ve been concentrating more 
and more on slicks and doing fewer Westerns. 
There are two reasons for this change. 


First, as you know, the Western pulp market 
has weakened. Second, I’ve arrived at a point 
where a slick sale means in financial returns the 
equivalent of eight to a dozen pulp sales. How- 
ever, I still keep my contacts with pulp editors, 
for a number of them have been very good to me. 
I shall always have a warm spot in my heart 
for such editors as Leo Margulies, Mike Tilden, 
Bob Lowndes and others. 


Although Doc Swap, who appeared twenty- 
tight times in Texas Rangers, finally exhausted 
his bag of tricks, and Mr. Margulies and I de- 
cided to drop him before he wore too thin, I’m 
still doing the Boo Boo Bounce stories for Giant 
Western. Occasionally I do other Westerns. Also, 
when I visit New York, I drop in to chat with 
my pulp editors. 

But, as I said, my work is mainly aimed at 
the slicks, and I’m concentrating upon quality 
tather than quantity. Therefore, my output is 
considerably less than it was when I wrote “The 
Bug Bites” for you. Of course, my wordage sales 
are nothing like they were, but that is no longer 
important or necessary. Whereas I used to write 
fapidly and do very little re-writing and revising, 
I now polish carefully. 
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Ridicutous suggestion? Not if you are a 
manuscript-mutilator! If the editor has 
to plough through smudges, amateurish 
erasures, and furry over-typing, your 
chances for success are cut in half. 

Don’t sign your own rejection slip. Use 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... the famous 
paper with the patented surface. You can 
erase without a trace... using a pencil 
eraser! Not just words but entire para- 
graphs can be wiped out — cleanly and 
smoothly. ...Eaton’s Corrasable is more 
than a paper; it’s the “author’s bond.” 

Your stationer will be glad to give you 
a demonstration. Or a dime and the cou- 
pon below will bring you generous sam- 
ples to prove to yourself Corrasable’s 
erasable “magic.” 


CORRASABLE 
+ PAPERS 
BOND Se ana 


Made only by 







c----- 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. A, Pittsfield, Mase. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 
This offer does not apply in Canada 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers. 
WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 
WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possssed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 
95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
"plot formula” but one "story formula.” 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 
DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere... 
the plastic elements of your story .. . into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 
The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 
MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


It stares 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from "plants" to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."' 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 





Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 





Incidentally, my latest slick appearance is in 
the August Redbook, a story titled “Prelude.” 
The June Farm Journal carries my “His Own 
Hero.” Other stories have appeared in Red- 
book, Country Gentleman, MacLeans, Toronto 
Star, Household, etc. 

I find myself growing more and more critical 
of subject matter and plots. There was a time 
when I threw a bunch of ideas together and 
made a story of them. Now I do considerable 
searching around for material and for characters. 
In short, I’ve stopped rushing. I take time to get 
inside my characters. I’ve worked to improve 
the subjective side of my writing. You will see 
what I mean if you read the Redbook story. 
You'll observe the switch made from third to 
second person in order to show the emotions 
of the main character. 

My name has spread a little, I think, not 
only in the United States, but in other lands, 
for a number of my stories have re-sold to 
foreign markets. But regardless of this, writing 
is still a lot of work and a continual struggle, 
with its ups and downs and plenty of discourage- 
ment thrown in for good measure. However, 
there’s some consolation in knowing that this is 
true of all writers, famous or not. 

This year, I have worked out a project for a 
book, titled: A Story Is Where You Find It. 
For this, I have taken fifteen of my published 
stories, syndicate, pulp, and slick, and have 
showed exactly how the idea for each story 
was found and developed into the finished 
product. My agent is showing the first three 
chapters around at present. Also, Mr. Margulies 
asked me for material for a book which he is 
compiling on writing for the Western pulps. 
So, I guess I’ll be kept busy. Regards to the 
staff. 

Frank H. BENNETT 
Garnett, Kansas. 


What to Do About a Diminished Thing? 
Sir: 

Reading my WriTER’s Dicest, I note the 
usual number of old names slipping into obscur- 
ity and the usual number of new names coming 
to the fore. 

As an old-line pulpster I’m not setting the 
world afire at all, and am not in the least 
ashamed to admit it. Markets are not what they 
used to be in earlier days. 

I really would have liked to live and work 
back in the days when mags like Argosy were 
coming out every week and when the late 
Max Brand had a couple of serials running in 
Western Story Magazine every week. Those were 
the days when Bedford-Jones made a reported 
$65,000 a year, W. C. Tuttle got up to 10 cents 
a word for pulp, and Max Brand had his luxuri- 
ous villa in Italy and dictated to two secretaries. 
Or so I’ve heard. I broke into the game during 
the early years of the depression, and didn’t make 
a decent living at it until the late ’30’s. Today, 
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I’m in about the same boat as the rest of the 
Western story writers: slow markets ard low 


ay. 

: Like a lot of other Western pulpsters, I don’t 
know what has happened, or is going to happen, 
to Western sales. I can’t believe that television 
and comics are solely responsible for the drop in 
markets. Today in Hollywood when producers of 
alleged entertainment are causing theatres to be 
empty—except for those who come to buy pop- 
corn—there isn’t a Western picture, no matter 
how corny, that doesn’t make money. 

Last night I saw John Wayne in a picture that 
made him a big star—Stagecoach, from a Col- 
lier’s short by Ernie Haycox. The theatre was 
packed. 

So people still must like Westerns. If they 
aren’t plunking down their dough at the news- 
stands every month, then the fault must lie with 
either the writers or the editors, or both. Once a 
writer develops certain steady markets, where the 
editor will almost buy ’em without bothering to 
read, it’s so easy to fall off into sloppy writing 
—a sort of the-hell-with-it-they’ll-buy-it-anyhow 
frame of mind. On the other hand, the editors 
won’t let you write anything a bit different from 
the plot formula of thirty years ago. 

The one editor who has always turned me 
loose and let me write ’em my way is Ray Palmer. 
How I love that boy! I think that’s one reason 
why, during this slump, Mammoth Western has 
been adding pages to its contents. 

In the old days we had the weekly pulps run- 
ning yarns up to 90,000 words as weekly serials. 
Came the slump and we cut to one shots in a 
monthly at 40,000 words. They’ve gone over big 
for years and are still going over, but not like 
they used to. Readers are buying the same old 
length every month, and they’re reading the same 
story by the same writers over and over and over 
again. Stock plots, stock situations, stock charac- 
ters! 

I’m at loss to understand why more realistic 
stuff can’t be written. The only answer I can 
figure out is that publishers are afraid to risk 
money on anything but strong silent heroes and 
snow-white heroines. (Not long ago I wrote a 
story about a young girl who had been forced to 
get a divorce. Yep, you guessed it: it bounced. 
She was a real nice youngster, too. In fact, being 
a bachelor, I’d like to have met her.) 

One of these days an editor will come along 
with a new wrinkle on Westerns and give them a 
shot in the arm. I earnestly hope to a benevolent 
God so, as do the other pulp writers. Because any 
four of us in the game today, specializing in book 
lengths, could probably supply the whole 40,000- 
word market. I’ve turned out up to 13,000 words 
of finished copy in one day, and there isn’t a guy 
in the business like Lee Floren, Arch Jocelyn, 
or Two-Gun Thompkins who can’t do 10,000 
words under pressure. 

The average professional pulpster can still 
make a living, more than he can by punching a 
time clock, and the average editor is still playing 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever nae. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
ame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Sold Articles and Stories, 
Thanks to N.I1.A. 


“Since having received my certi- 
ficate from N.1.A., I have been 
receiving vate monthly salaries 
from a weekly and city daily news- 
paper. Besides, I have sold several 
short articles and feature stories. 
I have worked under great diffi- 
culties, as I have had the care of 
an invalid. Anyone who has an 
aptitude for writing could do no 
better than to take the N.1.A. 
Course.”’—Mrs. Frances E. Brown, 
Box 161, Arcadia, Louisiana. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 

i Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 

.LA. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. though you 
work at home, on r own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. It is 
really fascinating work. You ‘‘cover”’ 
actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Each week 
you see new progress. In a matter 
of months you can acquire the 
coveted “professional”? touch. Then 
you're ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first 
move towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable qocupation — writing for 
publication! Newspaper Institute of 
erica, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1935. ) 








VETERANS: 
This 
Course 
Approved 
for 
Veterans’ 
Training 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit, as promised in WriTer’s 
Dicest, September. 


Mr. 

SRR re a ee ee AE 

Reteg 77" 88h0es S07 bbe ome ne onesie Fins seine emes davewes 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.1. Bill of Rights. 
All cor d: N 1 wilicailon you. 7-P-669 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America. 












EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and tochalonly perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless svat ng, punctuation, and grammar, First cop 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit 
your original. Fifty cents 7.000 words. Novels, shorts. 














MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 











DOUBLE INCOME 





ere oe SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘Sherwood 
Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 


devoting your writin 


your wuieg income—and more—by 
ly paatecee motivat 


talent who to soundly plotte 
action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is of a story. It 
anus of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade 


names, and sparkling action incidents — all written ex- 
pressiy for you. From this Brief. you write your own 
story in your own words — the quick, easy way. 


YOU will be amazed at how onay it is to write suc- 
cessfully using _ ‘‘Sherwood Briefs. One client id 3 
st from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY O 


THIS. AMAZING BOON to WRITERS 
IMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE 


TO WRITE 
ULLY 












FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


212 Atlas Bidg. 





Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








ball with us. But with markets like Dell’s Five 
Novels Monthly, Western Story and Wyn’s two 
Western pulps going under, it puts the editor in 
the most enviable position today he’s been in in 
years. He can pick up his telephone and call a 
dozen litcrary agencies and get bales of salable 
stuff in an hour. But everyone seems to be hope- 
ful of an upsurge, and the editors seem to be try- 
ing to spread their checks around as evenly as 
possible among the writers. 

But all this is half a cake. What the pulp field 
needs is an editor who will offer the same revo- 
lution in this field that The New Yorker gave the 
humor field, that Time gave to Literary Digest, 
that Life gave to the newspaper picture supple- 
ments, that Seventeen gave to Calling All Girls, 
that Farm Quarterly gave to the farm field, and 
that Popular Photography gave to Camera. 

It’s that new editorial vision we are waiting 
for; a vision that will break with all the cliches 
of yesterday and today; a re-statement of reading 
values based on integrity. 

Witi1am Hopson, 
Douglas, Arizona. 


$30 Rent for Man-Sized Bird Cage 
Sir: 

There are probably other fellows who, like 
myself, need inexpensive living quarters, while 
attempting to crash the editorial offices. I’ve been 
at this place one year and it’s ideal. 

In our family there’s—let’s see: myself, wife, 
two small daughters, dog, cat and canary. We are 
able to get by quite well on less than $100 a 
month, everything included, for all of us. Around 
here that’s not only hard to beat, it’s impossible. 

The quarters are utility houses which were 
originally intended to house families of college 
students. They rent for $30 a month, partially 
furnished. 

It’s only 23 miles from Los Angeles. Nearest 
grocery is in La Habra, 11/4 mile. Nearest city is 
Fullerton, three miles. 

We'll be here for at least another year. If any 
of your subscribers who are interested will enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, cither myself 
or my wife will be glad to answer their questions. 

I may be letting myself in for a lot of free 
work, but the place has allowed me to get a toe 
hold into the business of free-lance cartooning. 
I’m finally making a living at it and I wouldn't 
have been able to make the grade except for a 
place like this. I’d like to pass the break along. 

Lew Carp, 
510 Bonquet Avenue, 
La Habra, Calif. 
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Have you something new and fresh to 
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STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 
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Good Fiction Market 
Sir: 

Though the Rexall Magazine is listed in the 
Waiter’s YEAR Boox for 1949 under “158 Short- 
Short Markets,” I am writing to renew acquaint- 
ances and amend a few facts here and there. 

By way of introduction, I took over the editor- 
ship of the Rexall Magazine the first of the year, 
my first issue appearing in July. 

I am in the market for fiction stories from 1500 
to 3000 words. I pay from fifty to one hundred 
dollars for these stories on acceptance. 

I think of the Rexall Magazine as a “family” 
magazine, though when all the talk is done I 
guess it is a women’s service magazine. This does 
not mean that I want only light love-stuff. I try 
to give the fiction stories I buy as much latitude 
as possible. I do not think that an entertaining 
piece need be without a message, nor vice versa. 
I like whimsy, imaginative stories, stories that 
have personality in the copy itself or in the char- 
acters—that is, the plot is not all-important. And, 
as I say, I like thought-provoking stories. 

As the majority of material that comes to me 
is so far inferior to anything I could use, I am 
writing with the hope that contacting you might 
stir up a superior piece or two. 

Austin Heywoop, Editor, 
Rexall Magazine, 

Rexall Drug Co., Rexall Square, 
Beverly at La Cienega, 

Los Angeles 36, California. 


What They Said 
Sir: 

So Mr. Gould wants some quotations? Here 
are a batch of them. 

“Nothing wears a writer down like doing his 
own erasing.” 

“If I had a son who wanted to write, I would 
wring his neck out of sheer paternal affection.” — 
Voltaire. 

“Writing is so easy anyone can do it. All the 
words are in the dictionary, and all you have to 
do is look them up and type them out in a 
straight line.’"—Damon Runyon. 

“Writing is dirty work.”—Sinclair Lewis. 

“You must not suppose because I am a man 
of letters that I have never tried to earn an 
honest living.’—George Bernard Shaw. 

ADELINE EpiraH CoHEN, 
145 Nina Street, 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


The Rains Came 
Sir: 

After a “dry” period of nearly two years it’s 
tather wonderful to feast my eyes on a fifty-dollar 
check from Coronet and realize that I’ve “done it 
again.” 

Sure—I’ve had days when I was sure I never 
would sell again. And I’ve had plenty of reasons 





- course, we have sold one of his 


Enter... Beginner 
Exit ... Professional! 


Via Trial and Error i tc 


We have told you for years, 
month after month, of the sales 
made by our students; sales to 
top markets like the big slicks, 
and all the way down the line. 

Now, for Graham Goulden, 
who is about half through the 





assignment stories to BLACK 
MASK — tops in its field. We 
have interested more than one 
editor in this writer and he is on his way. 


"A first sale is all it is cracked up to be! A few 
months ago it would have taken bribery," writes 
Graham Goulden, “to sell one of my stories, but 
thanks to your work and patience | have made that 
first sale.” 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years = phrase has become associated with 
us. For years we re St that big names have no 
monopoly on sales. udents have sold before com- 
gee the course € oie to get their share of checks. 

@ are proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell 
their very first stories at good rates. Since all work is 
personal and individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, a - 
practical result of the author's experience in sellin 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is lacindes with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. If will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business 
who will handle your salable course stories on @ straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your success- 
ee as it has been for others. Clip it, fill it, 
and sen 


Graham Goulden 
First Sale— Black 
Mask. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL s 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a pote mee = = the laws of 
the State of New York 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 
Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 


editing, collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per thou- 
sand thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 


NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the bestness since 1922. 


Good quality 
Carbon free. 








bond, mailed flat with your original. 
‘o charge for minor corrections. 


PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 








422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 


SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 


Monthly $7. *. or singe criticism, ghostin poetry, plots. Ms 
Crit., $1 to + $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHI AGO CLAS: & Clues. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—-WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.00 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Form ulas) oe . 

WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everyenti ie e ° 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New Ba "o pape 2. 50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained. 3.00 


21312 Ridge MILDRED |, REID Evanston, Iitinois 











NIELSEN'S 


MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP — WE SPECIALIZE IN 


BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS — WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE. 


LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF, 








AUTHOR'S VALUE KIT 


500 Shts. 20-Ib. White Bond 8!/2xI1, Punched 2 Rd. Holes 
500 Shts. |6-Ib. Yellow Second Sheets 8!/.xI1, Punched 

12 Antique Finish Colored Covers, Scored and Punched 
25 No. 28 Kraft Delivery Envelopes 10 x 13 

25 No. 28 Kraft Return Envelopes 9/2 x 12!/2 

1 Box Writers Utility Carbon (100 Sheets) 

| Box of Manuscript Fasteners 
All the above for only $4.50, plus a onal Postage 


Fee. Send Twenty-five cents for s 
to be credited to your order. ACT NOW. 


ALL ORDERS SENT C. O. D. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PRESS 
4 East Fifth Street 
Brooklyn 18, New York City 

















for needing to sell. You can’t live back on a 
timber claim, carry water from the creek and get 
along without a few more major conveniences, 
without thinking how nice it would be to have 
’em. Add to that a sick husband, a sick brother, a 
hospitalized daughter, and what do you have? 
Maybe it’s because of the need for work that I 

kept banging away at the old typewriter—Under- 
wood portable, extinct model—until I finally 
landed another check. 

Persis BRANSON, 

Box 143, 

Santa, Idaho. 


How to Make Tracks 
Sir: 

Evidently some authors work and rework the 
market listings in Writer’s Dicest, for we are 
still receiving material at our old New York ad- 
dress. This is to let you and Tracks’ contributors 
know that Tracks moved to Cleveland late last 
year. Address: 1336 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. 

We are still in the market for general railroad 
articles, quality railroad fiction, jokes, and car- 
toons. Up to 3c per word paid for feature stories 
and fiction. Length preferred: under 2,000 words. 

Tep O’Meara, Editor, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Magazine, 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 


First Rate Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Mr. James T. Feely has been appointed editor 
of the Young Catholic Messenger. He takes the 
place of Mr. Don Sharkey, who left to do free- 
lance writing. Mr. Feely has been a member of 
the staff of the Young Catholic Messenger, and 
was formerly an associate editor of the Register 
system of newspapers. 

Editorial policy remains essentially the same. 
We are overstocked on general articles, but would 
like to see articles particularly pertinent or in- 
teresting to children of our age level (12 to 15). 

We are interested in all kinds of short stories 
(under 2000 words): mystery, adventure, humor, 
school life, etc. The stories are read in the class- 
room and should contain nothing in violation of 
the best moral and educational principles. There 
is no reason why this fact should detract in any 
way from the strength of the plot. We pay $50 
up for short stories, $100 for serials which may 
vary in chapters from 2 to 6 and be 6000 words; 
maximum wordage per chapter, 1000. Articles 2c. 

Janet Roserts, Editorial Sec’y, 
The Young Catholic Messenger, 
132 North Main St., 

Dayton 2, Ohio. 








SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, RESEARCH, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





Kew Gardens, New York 


Vi 9-7808 
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Hide-Out 
Sir: 

You published a letter of mine in the April 
issue of your magazine. As a result, a writer from 
the East moved in and he has his Paradise on 
about two-fifty per day instead of the three dol- 
lars. Of course, he has to eat his own cooking, 
but does he have fun! Keeps his food in jars in 
the spring and watches them come up frosty. Has 
a small garden. Large fryers available nearby for 
a dollar each. Plenty of fish for the price of a 
worm. 

It has been such a pleasure to watch his health 
and writing thrive in the mountain climate that I 
decided to build three more cabins. They will be 
completed by the time this is published. They 
are widely spaced so there is plenty of privacy 
for everyone. A piano is in one. The place is not 
farmed in any way so there is a natural woodland 
beauty with quite a bit of wildlife. Shady paths 
with a lovely view of the mountains. 

He manages to get a vast amount of work 
done. Quiet and peaceful. Nothing to bother him. 
He is learning to go to bed at dark and get up 
at dawn. Starts his day with a dash to the porch 
to see how much the gourds have grown. Plays 
his radio as loud as he pleases, reads his scripts 
to the bunnies, and cusses fiercely and fervently 
when he bumps his head on the low cabin door. 
Sunbath in the afternoon under the big maple. 


WRITERS! 


LEARN from Experts! Techniques that Assure Sales! 
YOU NEED THESE TWO GREAT BOOKS! 


| 111 DONT'S for Writers 
s BY MAREN ELWOOD 


This internationally-known authority tells you 
what NOT to do... explains WHY... then 
shows WHAT TO DO and WHY! Gives one 
hundred-eleven common errors and explains 
how YOU can avoid making them! Packed 
with actual examples, this book has all the 
punch of her top-selling books: CHARAC- 
TERS MAKE YOUR STORY and WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT. 


See your errors before the editor sees them! 


Order Your Autographed Copy Now. ..$3.00 


When we met him in the village we saw a 
reserved and somewhat precise young man. 
Yippee! You should see him now. He has just 
departed for Coon Creek with a bath towel 
draped over his arm. His shirt-tail is out, his 
pants rolled up and he has the beginnings of a 
magnificent red beard. I’d be pleased to hear 
from anyone who might like to join our group. 

PROPRIETOR, 

Hidden Village, 

Mena, Arkansas. 
e One of our editors knows the writer, Earl 
Hamner, a Dr. Christian radio prize winner, who 
has been to Mena. Earl says the place is abso- 

















lutely all right.—Ed. 


Information, Please! 
Sir: 


Could I inquire through the Forum what sys- 
tems of filing Wrirer’s Dicest readers have 
found most efficient? I have metal files and wish 
to use them for quickest finding of manuscripts, 
published and unpublished, and in the to-be- 
revised department. There is also research ma- 
terial for general use, and for the historical novel 
I’m writing as well as for juvenile books in pros- 


pect and travel material, article germs, etc. 
Ouive C. Leary, 
1317 S. Jefferson St., 
Hastings, Michigan. 

















STUDENTS! 


2 Write for Trade Journals 
BY W. R. HARRISON 
3,800 Markets open to YOU! This handbook 


gives editors’ slants on what they want. . 
how it should be written. What they DON’T 
want...and WHY! Invaluable to writers! The 
author's 25 years’ experience enables him to 
speak authoritatively on every phase of this 
lucrative field. Simple! Concise! This book 
offers opportunity. Build a career in this little- 
known market! 


Order Your Copy Today.............. $4.85 








Don’t Wait... => 





Order NOW! by Maren Elwood @ $3.00 
iti in (....) copies, WRITE FOR TRADE JOURNALS, 
Fill in Coupon=> by W. R. Harshen @............. ... $4.85 
NAME 
MAIL TODAY! ADDRESS 


aie... 


Gehrett-Truett-Hall, Publishers, 1608 No. Vermont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Please send me the books listed below : 


(....) autographed copies, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. | titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED 1920) 
——- DEPT. WD, 462-468 DREXEL BUILDING 


JA meet PHILADELPHIA 6 ----- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Twice In the Same Place 


Sir: 

I am thrilled! In fact, I am “‘contestatic!” 

Three days ago I received a letter from you 
stating that I had placed fifty-fifth in your short- 
short contest. Enclosed in the letter was your 
check for $14.49. 

Today I received another letter from you 
stating that a second story of mine had placed 
thirteenth in the contest and that I had won a 
new Smith-Corona portable typewriter. The type- 
writer arrived today too. 

For ten years I have been gunning for a new 
portable via Writer’s Dicest contests. Now, I 
have not only scored a bullseye but have also 
placed a shot in the second circle of the target. 

It’s a tribute to the fair judging msthods of 
the Dicest when one person can win two prizes. 

I’m a schoolteacher who writes on the side. 
I've sold around seventy stories for juveniles, in- 
cluding those in the higher age levels. 

ParmM Mayer, 
804 River Avenue, 
Alma, Michigan. 


Anybody Know Her? 
Sir: 

A short time ago a check mailed to Bessie M. 
Barker was returned address unknown. Anyone 
knowing her present whereabouts can do her and 
us a favor by notifying: 

Rev. EmMeroy Jounson, Editor, 
The Young People, 

Route 3, 

St. Peter, Minn. 


Sea Slanguage 
Sir: 

I suggest that a few items in “Sea-Going Slan- 
guage,” appearing in your August issue, should 
be delegated by author Nevin to item 87—deep 
six, 

7, Call a merchant marine radio operator (or, 
more recently, radio officer) a radioman, and you 
may find an ohmmeter wrapped around your ears. 

30. Ask directions to the “head” on a merchant 
ship, and you may have an uncomfortable interim 
before the idea gets across that you’re looking for 
the john, or plain old toilet. 

78. Why give West Coast to Orient exclusive 
rights on the Great Circle? Stretch a piece of 
string any place on a globe and you’ve got one. 

86. “Scuttlebutt” is another term looked upon 
with distrust by freighter and tanker men. 
Drinkin’ fountain, mate. 

92. Never in the history of the sea have so 
many been confused by so little. Knot—a unit 
of SPEED. 1 knot—1 nautical mile per hour. 


Off watch: 
W. K. WoopManszE, 
S.S. John Goode, 

c/o World Wide Tankers, 
1363 North Gaffey St., 
San Pedro, Calif. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 


lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism . . 


Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Californie 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 


ing. You work in your own home. 


Every assignment 


you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you fi 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
ou are writing in your own home 
iction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best 
suited to do. Send for FREE 
CATALOG today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian 
funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., 


Dept. 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 








VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
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THE MAGAZINE atm baying INc. 


Dept. 89-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rockefeller’ Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


DUET sc ubeosshaduties eC eese'cune 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman att colt) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. 
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You know, maybe we won’t write an ad this month. We feel sorta sleepy today, 
maybe we'll just sneak some shuteye instead. 

After all, the facts we state month after month, year after year, are pretty simple 
and obvious. It doesn’t require genius to figure out that, if your stuff isn’t selling at all, 
or isn’t selling regularly, there’s something wrong with it or with your marketing of it— 
and that a top-level agency like ours, which sells thousands of scripts for writers yearly, 
can help you find and eliminate those flaws, and then offer your scripts to the right markets 
and sell them. No harm done if we don’t pound the facts home this month — just reason 
it out for yourself. 


. . . The sun’s shining in through the window, so we’ll just shut our eyes for a few 
minutes and snooze. But you’d better not — not with still another summer gone and stil 
another fall here, and some of you not an inch closer to writing success. No, you'd better 
be busy getting those scripts into envelopes, and into the mails to SMLA. 


Betcha you find it’s the wisest move you’ve ever made. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold 4 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output a 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, sevet 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of m+ 
terial on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 
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Is That Story 
Necessary? 


By James B. O’Connell 


Fiction Editor, Argosy 


Ir SEEMS TO ME, from my vantage point 
as a buyer of fiction, that the difference 
between a distinguished piece of writing 
and a bad piece of writing is determined 
in part by whether or not the author has 
a story to tell or a story to sell. Before 
you call me imbecile, let me elaborate. By 
a story to tell, I mean a story that is 
genuinely inspired by experiences so in- 
tense, or by characters so stimulating that 
they cry out to be shared with a reader. 
In this kind of story, the telling is the im- 
portant thing; the selling is merely a con- 
venient and desirable opportunity to earn 
some tangible reward for the pains of 


‘telling. 


A story to sell, however, as I have used 
the phrase, is an accretion of words ar- 
ranged in a pattern that has in the past 
Proven acceptable to slick paper editors 
and therefore—presumably—will prove so 
in the future. This sort of story is one 
that exists because the author needs a 
buck and feels that beating a typewriter is 
the pleasantest method in sight of coming 
into possession of that buck. 

I'm aware that I’m flying in the face of 
the dictum that you should not wait for 





inspiration but should grind out a daily 
quota of words, willy-nilly. And I’m afraid 
that too many authors write in this way, 
almost as if they had a huge roll of adding 
machine paper in their typewriters, by 
simply tearing off each five thousand words 
and calling them a story. 

Writing is, after all, a means of com- 
munication, and if you have nothing to 
communicate, your writing will almost in- 
evitably have a hollow, empty rattle. I, 
for one, read 50 to 75 bad stories a day— 
in the course of finding one or two good 
ones—and I have no affection for the 
author who has heaped up 5000 words of 
superficial imitative writing just because 
it looks like an easy way to earn one of 
our checks. Those authors out of the 75 
who have real talent would have produced 
a far more worthwhile result if they had 
spent in living and thinking the time that 
they spent in writing. 

At this point, I am sure, a number of 
professional authors are cursing me for a 
fatuous fool, and thumbing through their 
little book of aphorisms for the correct 
wording of Ben Jonson’s famous epigram 
to confound me therewith. Let me supply 
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the weapon myself. I do so because I feel 
it is a cap pistol, not a 105 mm howitzer: 
“No man but a blockhead ever wrote, ex- 
cept for money.” Like most epigrams, it is 
a convenient half-truth—if you happen to 
agree with it. Generally, more impelling 
motives than money produce the stories 
that are remembered and loved. 

You professional writers are still waiting 
with your practical considerations, I know. 
You have to make a living, you say. In 
order to pay the bills, you have to knock 
out so many stories a year, even if they 
bore you. Well, pal, if a story bores you, 
it positively petrifies your reader. Let it 
die, and think harder about a more vital 
story, one with an intrinsic reason for 
existence. Consider, for a moment, the 
stories you could write if you wrote only 
three or four a year, perhaps six at the 
most. If you really have talent, these 
stories would probably bring you a high 
price, and you would have your living 
while at the same time you would be writ- 
ing a story that has a valid claim to an 
audience. 

If you don’t have the talent, why natu- 
rally you will wither on the vine. This, 
let us face it, is desirable. Perhaps you 
would be much happier making artificial 
flowers as a hobby, or refereeing baseball 
games for the major leagues. 

I am exhorting writers to examine their 





urge to write. If it is an honest urge tp 
convey original personal thoughts to other, 
stick with it. If it is simply the urge to 
pick up some of this loose money, up 
deceive yourself. Most any accountant will 
tell you that for the time and effort you 
put into writing, you would be better paid 
in almost any other business. 

In spite of my emphasis on stories that 
shouldn’t be written, I realize—believe me 
—that many authors have stories that ar 
necessary. To those who are groping for 
the right way to present an important 
story, let me offer this gratuitous advice: 
Say your piece in terms of character. Be. 
fore you write a word, have in mind an in 
dividual, real or imagined, who deeply in 
terests you. If he interests you, it will k 
for a reason, and if you can give this reason, 
graphically, you will have taken a construc. 
tive step toward writing a good story. 
Know, and get across to your readers, what 
kind of man you are talking about, even if 
you have to resort to such devices as say 
ing, “Henry Blank was the sort of man 
who .’ If you can create living 
breathing people out of words, you wil 
generally have a story that people will want 
to read. I would rather, if necessary, bw 
a weakly-constructed piece about an up 
forgettable character than a soundly-plotted 
piece about a nonentity. And slick mage 
zine readers seem to feel the same way. 
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By Owenita Sanderlin 


after 10 years 


and 422 sales... 


In january, 1940, I became a professional 
writer by selling a crossword puzzle in the 
shape of a shamrock to Wee Wisdom for 
$. Now, almost ten years and 422 sales 
later, I have sold my first short story to 
the slicks, “Your Grandmother Would be 
Shocked” to Seventeen for $225. And I had 
to be twice seventeen before I could make 
that sale. 

It seems to me that the way this story 
was written and marketed illustrates nearly 
every principle that the beginning or semi- 
advanced story-writer needs to consider. 

The first principle in which I believe is 
that if you keep on writing you are bound 
to get somewhere! 

The 421 sales before I broke into the 
slicks with fiction averaged about $22 
apiece. The biggest check was $250, for a 
once-in-a-lifetime article to Satevepost; the 
smallest sale was a poem to Olive Leaf for 
25c, paid on publication. The most I ever 
received for a short story was $90, from 
St. Anthony Messenger; I used to sell 
dozens of stories to the Tiny Totters for 
$1.20 each. 


My second principle is Slant. I didn’t 
dash off that Seventeen story in the heat of 
a divine inspiration. J decided that I was 
going to sell a short story to the slicks— 
and then went ahead and carved it out. 

College classmates who read my literary 
work back in 1937 and 1938 would be 
horrified to hear that I cold-bloodedly 
patterned “Your Grandmother Would be 
Shocked’’ on a story in the Satevepost 
(Norman Katkov’s “The Teacher Was a 
Tyrant” ) ; but they would have liked it bet- 
ter than anything I ever wrote in college. 

When I began taking Katkov apart, I 
didn’t even have an idea for a story. 
Katkov wrote a story about a teacher who 
was a tyrant, and I had a grandmother 
who was a tyrant. At least, I had thought 
she was when I was a little girl. As it 
turned out, both Katkov’s teacher and my 
grandmother are wonderful people, and 
that is the “surprise” satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

Katkov’s story was about a high school 
boy; mine would be about a girl. Katkov’s 
boy wanted to get out of trouble so he 
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could play football; my girl wanted—well, 
what? The obvious thing that an adoles- 
cent girl wants is a boy, but I needed 
something more stimulating than just an- 
other girl-wants-boy story. What else did 
I want when I was a girl? Well, I wanted 
to be like the other girls---for instance, to 
wear lipstick. 

The “inspiration” which made this par- 
ticular story really “come to life” in my 
mind was a little tube of lipstick, taken 
from my own adolescence! Long ago, I 
had learned from my first writing teacher, 
Will Herman, the value of plotting from 
an object: there are only so many different 
plots, like so many varieties of evergreen 
trees, but the “Christmas tree decorations” 
you can hang on them are infinitely varied. 

Obviously, the desire to wear lipstick was 
not strong enough motivation for a slick 
plot, but the desire to wear what the other 
girls wore, and to do what the other girls 
did, in order to get a particularly nice 
boy, was plenty. This was my “different” 
twist. 

I took from my own background the 
setting and my characters excepting the 
hero; but not the plot and very few of the 
incidents. The danger of plotting from 
life is that life almost never comes in short 
story form. So much happens by chance. 
The danger of “lifting” characters from 
life is that you may get sued! (But as long 
as you don’t use real names or other posi- 
tive identification, you can’t be sued.) 

Anyhow, you can’t create a character in 
print who is exactly like a character in life, 
even if you try to. And very often you don’t 
even try, but, instead, take one person’s face 
and another’s character; or you exaggerate 
a person’s characteristics. That was what 
happened when I needed a “villain” for my 
piece. I took a perfectly nice aunt who had 
disapproved of my wearing lipstick at fif- 
teen, and turned her into an ogress who 
wouldn’t let my heroine do anything, not 
even have a date with the hero. This is 
going to be a bit difficult to explain when 
my aunt reads the story, but luckily she is 
a good sport and a teacher of writing her- 
self, so I have hopes that she will leave me 
her set of Dickens yet. This “mean old” 
aunt would have been a better character, 
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I think, if I had given her some good char. 
acteristics; but it’s too late now. 

The “good” characters, my grandmother 
and my uncle, were as near true-life as | 
could paint them. And here is a hint to 
story writers who have, like me, the habit 
of meandering off the track. With great 
care I wrote very brief, detailed descriptions 
of all my characters before I ever started 
my story. I did the same with settings. 

Example: “The way to describe my Uncle 
Dan is, he was a little man stuffed full of 
chuckles, like a suitcase you have to sit on 
to keep the lid shut. When he laughed, 
he didn’t make any noise, just shook, and 
hunched his shoulders up to his ears. He 
was always teasing the aunts, and so irr. 
pressible that even his hair burst into a curl 
right on top of his head, like a gray cock’s 
comb.” 

So when my story got going I didn’t have 
to stop the action and dialogue to figur 
out words to describe the actors. I used to 
rely on the inspiration of the moment to 
tell me what color and what material house 
coat my (blonde or brunette?) heroine was 
wearing as she trailed down my what-color- 
velvet carpeted steps. No wonder she 
trailed! 

Writing my best, instead of my fastest, 
gave this story a flavor of my old college 
literary style which I thought had vanished 
forever; but all the pennyword stories I 
had written in between made this story 
much better as a story than my college mas 
terpiece (as yet unsold!) and I found I had 
gained the ability to write consciously well 
without sounding stilted. Fluency, as 
Gorham Munson says, is won by writing 
millions of words; no matter how poorly 
you write, you are improving your writing 
just by keeping on. A comforting thought! 

You have probably read many articles 
on the “blueprint” method of story analy- 
sis. It’s hard work, and for years I ignored 
the advice. My “Grandmother” was the 
first story I ever consciously patterned on 
a published story; that probably explains 
why it took me ten years to sell a “slick” 
story, and is certainly good advertisement 
for the method. 

Before I took “The Teacher Was 3 
Tyrant,” and many other stories, apart, se 
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tence by sentence, I actually didn’t know 


how clearly Aristotle’s “beginning, middle, 
and end” precept was followed out in most 
slick stories. I learned an ABC of story 
structure which I should have known long 
ago. At the risk of boring you who already 
know it, I’ll repeat it. 

The beginning one-third to one-fourth 
of the story is a single dramatized incident 
between the main characters with lots of 
dialogue; the middle consists of a number 
of incidents more briefly related, some in 
narrative paragraphs, some with dialogue 
and action, forming from one-third to one- 
half of the story; and the end is a final 
climactic incident and dénouement, usually 
one continuous action with, as in the begin- 
ning, a great deal of dialogue. Much more 
is dialogue than seems apparent from:a 
cursory reading of the story. 

So writing a story by the “parallel 
method” (so many paragraphs of descrip- 
tion, of dialogue, of incident, etc.) is like 
making a dress. You can make many dif- 
ferent dresses from the same pattern (for 
instance, my “Grandmother” is nothing like 
Norman Katkov’s “Teacher” as far as the 
story goes, but structurally they have much 
in common). 

The final step before marketing my story 
was a revision, including some cutting. I 
must confess I got carried away in the last 
half and departed from my paragraph by 
paragraph adherence to Katkov. The “pat- 
ten” was altered even more with revi- 
sions for different markets. Which brings 
me to my last principle: Perseverance in 
marketing despite all odds. I know you'll 
tnjoy the meanderings of my poor manu- 
sript, and perhaps be inspired to try again 
with some of your own pet rejections. 

The card in my file box indicates the 
tumber of trips my “Grandmother” took. 
Fitst trip out, Ladies Home Journal, 
August 21, 1948; returned with a note 
ffom a lovely assistant editor, Ann Einse- 
len, whose post seems to have been created 
solely for the solace and encouragement of 
Owenita Sanderlin and other struggling 
young hopefuls. This was her best note yet. 
She said she held her breath for a week 
while this story went to the front office, 
and when they didn’t take it, she was 





crushed. She was so sure this one of mine 


was IT. 

But it wasn’t. No reasons given, just 
one of those “not quite’s.” So there went 
$750, the price the Journal pays new writ- 
ers, and a beautiful by-line. Well, after’all, 
I said, the Journal is tops. If they almost 
took it, it’s bound to sell somewhere. 

It went to Good Housekeeping, and re- 
turned in one week. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 10 days. McCall’s, 16 days, and 
no comment. Todays Woman received it 
October 20 and I got it back on October 
25. Allowing for trains to New York and 
the postoffices, that just about gave them 
time to switch it to its return envelope. 
Satevepost sent me a note; they “read it 
with some sympathy but it was too long 
drawn out”—or words to that effect. 

Maybe I was trying the wrong type of 
market. So in utter desperation I tried 
first the Atlantic Monthly and then (it was 
in the first person) a confession magazine! 
The Atlantic didn’t even keep it the usual 
three weeks to a month, and Modern Ro- 
mances beat Todays Woman for swift 
handling. I mailed it to them on the even- 
ing of December 27 and got it back on the 
morning of December 31. I read some- 
where that Cosmopolitan took a story that 
was turned down by Good Housekeeping 
in the same office. I sent it there and they 
kept it eleven days. No comment. 

At this point I gave up for a month. It 
didn’t go anywhere at all in January. 

All the time I had been thinking of 
Seventeen; it was a first-love story but it 
was 5700 words long. I cut it as much as 
I could bear to, about 700 words, and 
sent it to them.. They kept it a good while, 
long enough to get my husband George a 
little excited, and then sent it back. There 
was a note from the fiction editor, Bryna 
Ivens, with her reasons for rejecting it, 
but no invitation to send it back. Try us 
with another story, she said. 

I gave up. But the words of the note 
kept haunting me: 

Dear Mrs. Sanderlin: 

“Your Grandmother Would Be 
Shocked” isn’t as pleasing as its parts. 
We’re not sure whether it is con- 

(Continued to page 80) 











By Maydel Massey 


Ir’s BEEN A GOOD MANY years since 
Beatrice Lubitz wrote me a letter which be- 
gan: “We are indeed happy to tell you—.” 
Miss Lubitz was then editor of True Con- 
fessions, and it was my first sale to any 
magazine. 

Since that time I’ve had a good many 
letters beginning with those beautiful words 
from a good many different confession 
magazine editors. I’ve had a lot of the other 
kind, too; the letters which began: “We are 
indeed sorry, but we find we cannot use this 
story—.” 

But from all those letters, both kinds, I 
have learned a lot about what makes a 
salable confession story, and what causes 
one to be rejected..And it’s important for a 
writer to know a salable confession when 
she sees one. 

To illustrate the point, I'll tell you about 
a story I wrote some years ago. It made the 
rounds and was rejected for various reasons 
by every editor who saw it. On rereading 
the story with a cold and critical eye, I 
found I still felt it was a sound job. I put 
it aside until I read that a new magazine 
was in the market for just that type of story. 
I sent it in and they bought the story at 
once. I shudder every time I think I could 
have lost a check if I hadn’t known the 
story was a salable confession. 
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On the other hand, I’ve taken stories 
which were rejected by one or two editor, 
torn them literally to pieces, put them 
back together, and sold them to the same 
editors who rejected the first versions. | 
have also changed two or three pages ina 
manuscript and sold it to an editor who 
pointed out the failing, or to some other 
editor who never saw the version in which 
the failing appeared, thanks to the fin 
editor’s kindness in pointing it out. I think 
this proves the value of knowing why 4 
story is rejected. 

I have also written stories which nm 
amount of work, or new markets opening 
up would ever sell. These I have dropped 
into the wastebasket without fear, and bj 
so doing have saved myself time, postage, 
and editorial good will. 

A good confession story, to begin with, 
must contain all the basic elements of am 
other story: conflict, sound motivation, 
good characterization, suspense, a_believ- 
able plot, a satisfactory solution to th 
problem. Being a confession, it must b 
told in the first person, and your narrato! 
usually a woman, must have something 
confess. 

You’ll do well to look critically at thal 
old formula—sin, suffer, and repent. You! 
narrator, in order to have something 
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Do You Know A Salable Confession When 


You See One? 


A Top Confessions Writer 


Helps You Answer That Question 


confess, must have made a mistake, but a 
mistake is not always a sin. That mistake 
must always be recognized, and if possible, 
rectified, but this is not done by weeping, 
wailing, and preaching sermons. 

The first requirement of a good con- 
fession, aside from its being a good story, is 
that it appear to be the stuff of which truth 
ismade. Your readers, most of whom are 
women, want to believe that the story really 
happened to someone. Well, what’s wrong 
with it being true—or based on truth? Of 
course real life has a way of sounding quite 
unbelievable at times, or else deadly duil, 
but you can take either extreme and with 
your writer’s imagination tone it down, or 
build it up. 

There was an example of this in the first 
confession story I ever sold, and though I’m 
sure the man from whom I got the idea 
would never have recognized himself, the 
story was certainly based on a real life 
situation. A young oil field worker stopped 
by our house late one afternoon, and 
during the conversation he mentioned that 
he was driving 40 miles each way to work 
every day. His wife was teaching school, 
and had to stay put, but his job moved 
about often. In order for them to be to- 
gether, it was necessary for him to drive to 
and from work every day. 


Now I happened to know that an oil 
field worker is moved about often, without 
concern for distances. I didn’t know the 
wife at all, and certainly I didn’t know why 
she was teaching instead of following her 
husband. I didn’t want to know. My 
imagination supplied the details with no 
trouble at all, and I created a definite 
situation and real life background, from 
which to work. 

Sometimes these real life details have 
little to do with the actual plot of the story, 
and are put in merely for the purpose of 
verisimilitude. That doesn’t mean you can 
reach out and drag in a lot of extraneous 
material, but since your story must move 
along with incidents, you can often use 
some which have actually happened. This 
goes for people too, and backgrounds, and 
dialogue. Tiny things you see every day, 
small sounds you hear in the night, smells 
that come out of your mother’s kitchen. 
Put those things in, and watch your story 
come to life. 

How true may a confession story be? I 
guess the classic example of this from my 
own experience is the time one of my 
friends divorced his wife and married his 
mother-in-law. That, heaven help me, 
looked like swell confession material. 

It wasn’t! It was real life, but it wasn’t 
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“These I have dropped in the wastebasket.” 


any kind of story material. Neither was 
the case of the girl who married and be- 
came a widow three times in three years. 
Those things are too unusual, too fantastic, 
and out of the ordinary and the same thing 
applies to coincidence. We all know that 
fate steps in every day. Not long ago, 
right here in my small hometown, two 
members of my own family got into the 
same taxicab and discovered they were 
half brother and sister who had never met 
before. But—I wouldn’t put that incident 
into a story. There are too many. odds 
against it happening at all, and certainly 
it might never happen again. 

And all salable confessions must have 
the illusion of reality, no matter how you 
get it into the story. Quite a number of 
my rejections have been because I failed 
to get verisimilitude into my story. 

The next vital factor in confession writ- 
ing is reader-identification. The best way 
to learn this one successfully is to know 
someone who reads the confession maga- 
zines. The sooner you know your readers, 
the sooner you grasp what they are looking 
for. If you can, without being nosey, find 
out why the reader likes confessions, and 
which are her favorite stories in each 
issue. Probably, you'll discover that the 
reader either has, or thinks she may have, 
a problem similar to those presented and 
solved in the stories. 

Confession readers are not seeking to be 
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shocked, amused, o1 merely entertained, 
They want dramatic, personal accounts of 
how other people have solved problems 
which might occur in their own lives. They 
want to understand and sympathize with 
the narrator to the point of participating 
in her story’ and rejoicing or sorrowing 
with her at the end. 

A test for salability on this point is 
easily set up: Just ask yourself if Mrs. 
Jones, who reads confession magazines reg- 
ularly, would be interested in your char. 
acters, your problem, and your solution. 
In every case of rejection I have had on 
this point, I found that it was either be- 
cause my narrator’s problem was too far- 
fetched, improbable, or unimportant; or be- 
cause my characters were unsympathetic. 

Sympathetic characters are a must! It 
isn’t always easy to tell how a character 
made a mistake, defied convention, or even 
sinned, and still hold the understanding 
and sympathy of the reader. It must be done 
with honest motivation. Give your narrator 
good sound reasons for her actions, and 
rationalize her emotions so that your reader 
can understand her behaviour and realize 
that anyone, under the same circumstances, 
might make the same mistake. The follow- 
ing passage, from one of my stories pub- 
lished in Personal Romances, indicates the 
way in which a character may be made 
understandable: 

I remembered my childhood, those 
lonely, desolate years in the orphanage, 
surrounded by children as lonely and 
desolate as I. All of us yearned for 
one thing only—a home, someone to 
love us, someone to call us their own. 
For some of us, that wish was granted 
by kind hearted adoptive parents. But 
for me the wish never came true. 
“Too shy, too homely,’ I heard a 
woman whisper to the matron one day. 
“Surely you have some little girls with 
golden hair and blue eyes. This one 
has freckles and a snub nose.” 

And black straight hair pulled back 
in tight braids, so that my gray eyes 
were lost in my small, pointed face. 
Oh, I can remember so well how I 
looked then. I used to stare at my re- 
flection in the washroom mirror and 
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fee] despair grip me. If only someone 
would think I was pretty—just once! 
Kip Fain was the first who ever did. 

Is there any wonder that I fell madly, 

wildly in love with him, almost from 

out first meeting? 

Now—no matter what the girl in that 
story does, the reader is on her side. That’s 
because just about any woman can under- 
stand and sympathize with a homely, lonely 
little orphan girl. Notice too, the question 
in the last paragraph, in which the narra- 
tor is asking directly for the reader’s sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

There are two exceptions to the rule 
that the lead character must be sympathet- 
ic, but the beginner in confessions will have 
little need for either. One is when the 
story itself is the sensational, or expose type 
and the other is the unhappy ending story. 
Both are hard to do, and the hope of 
stumbling across one of the former and 
being able to tell it is rare for the average 
beginner. The other isn’t used much. I’ve 
written only one of the latter in all my 
experience. 

If your heroine is a hussy because she 
was born that way and likes it, you'd 
better try her some other place. On the 
other hand, there is a pitfall at the other 
extreme which you must avoid. In my an- 
xiety to keep my narrator sympathetic, I 
have gone all out, at times, to show how 
it wasn’t her fault that she did wrong. 
The result was that the girl had nothing 
to confess. She was only a victim of cir- 
cumstances beyond her control. 

There is something else editors get down 
on their knees and beg for, and stand up 
and cheer loudly for when they find it. This 
is something NEW, DIFFERENT, 
FRESH! For lack of something new, dif- 
ferent, and fresh, you and I can’t sit down 
every day and bat out a confession which 
will bring us a three figure check. 

That’s why a new writer may often sell 
the first one or haif a dozen confessions he 
writes, and then find himself stymied and 
unable to understand why he can’t go on 
selling them. Those first stories often con- 
tain a certain freshness which would please 
any editor, and, then, the writer slips into 
a routine in which he grabs up old ideas 


which have been used too times 


already. 


many 


But how can a writer get freshness into 
his work? There are no new plots, and all 
confession themes have been used time and 
again. How can you get that “something 
different” into those same old plots and 
themes? There are several ways, and I'll 
give you examples from my own experience. 

First, there is the regional, or back- 
ground story. Your own back yard may 
look mighty dull to you, but to the reader 
2000 miles away, it is new. I don’t care 
where your backyard is either, just so you 
keep your characters American. If you 
know the locale well, it’s a safe bet no 
matter whether it’s city, country, East, 
West, South, North, South Sea Islands, 
Mexico, mountains, plains, or seashore. 
Unless the place is glutted with writers 
who have written your setting to death, 
you should try at least one story writ- 
ten about your own locale, using local 
color, characters, and customs. 

Your local background stories should be 
made up of incidents and details peculiar 
to that setting, and the plot evolved from 
them. In other words, the story grows out 
of the background instead of being trans- 
planted there, formula-wise. Here is how I 
did it in a recent True Confessions story, 
using my own native Southwest. 

I made my heroine a Latin-American 
girl. Her problem grew out of the fact that 





“Know someone who reads the confessions.” 
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her father’s land had been sold for taxes, 


because of trickery on the part of smart 
oil operators. I know the Mexican people, 
and I know the land of which I wrote. 
Walter Schmidt didn’t hesitate to tell 
me that what he liked about the story was 
its “different” atmosphere and characters. 
The plot wasn’t really new, but it seemed 
that way because it was developed on in- 
cident and detail picked right out of the 
setting. I achieved reader-identification by 
giving my heroine a problem which any 
woman can understand; reconciling love 
for family and love for her man who was 
their supposed enemy. 

Then there are the occupational, or in- 
dustrial background stories, in which or- 
dinary characters with ordinary problems, 
are shown solving those problems in a set- 
ting peculiar to their jobs. It isn’t enough 
to make your character an oil field worker 
by statement only. You want know how 
oil field workers live, how their jobs affect 
their lives and emotions. 

If you know the inside on any unusual 
job, or even new and authentic details 
about an old one, they'll help lift your 
stories out the ordinary. Just don’t for- 
get your STORY, in order to write a doc- 
umentary account of some industry, but 
you can move your characters through their 
jobs, showing them at work, while at the 
same time depicting their problems and 
letting them find the solutions. 

This happens to be my favorite way of 
getting newness into my work, perhaps be- 
cause I know a great many industrial back- 
grounds well. My father was a doctor, 
and I practically grew up in a hospital. I 
write many stories about doctors and their 
families. My first husband was an oil field 
worker, and there’s no department of oil 
field life that I don’t know and haven’t 
used in stories. I have myself worked at 
a variety of jobs, and from every one of 
them I learned the “inside” on a new 


business. My present husband is a railroad 
employee, and I’ve absorbed enough of 
that life to sell two recent stories about 
railroad people. 

Sometimes you can use your knowledge on 
“inside” business and use it in an ordinary 
story merely as incident or detail, and 
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give your story a lift. I once used my 
experience as a phonograph record salesgir| 
as a device for introducing my boy and 
girl, although her job had practically no- 
thing to do with the story itself. The 
young man coming into the music store, 
pretends to have forgotten the name of the 
record he wants. He names over several 
songs which are girls’ names, and the hero- 
ine catches on that he is angling for her 
name. 

But, of course, you can’t go on endlessly 
finding new locales and jobs to write into 
your confessions. There is still another way 
to get that freshness into your stories which 
means the difference between sale and 
sorry. I call it “twisting.” I take an old 
plot, or a shopworn problem, and find a 
new angle for it. I'll show you how I’ve 
done it, and you take it from there. 

Everyone has read the old story about 
the girl who had a dependent family cling- 
ing to her, and causing problems for her 
personal happiness. But—I had never read 
one in which a girl had a set of “ex in-laws” 
dependent on her. It took some motivating 
to make this sound convincing, but by 
making the girl an orphan, with no family of 
her own, and by putting in a deathbed 
promise to her first husband, I made it 
believable enough that the girl would 
stick by the family at the risk of her own 
happiness. Thus, the story was no longer 
“old,” but had something new right from 
the start. 

Another time, I took the old plot of the 
boy being forced to marry the girl, and 
then discovering that the baby is not his. 
Old to be sure up to that point, but when 
the baby’s mother deserts both boy and 
baby, my hero keeps the child. When his 
own girl friend, whom he loves with all 
his heart, returns, ready to forgive and 
forget, he is faced with a choice. He takes 
—the baby! 

It took convincing motivation to keep 
this one from ringing false. I did this 
from my opening sentence, by playing up 
the softness of heart in the hero’s character 
and illustrating it throughout the story, s0 
that the reader can believe he is just the 
type of man who would do a thing like 
that. Of course in the end, I gave him 
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the girl too, but that wasn’t difficult. He 
deserved her because of his own sacrifice, 
and noble intentions. 

Confessions are written in an emotional 
way which requires a writer to “feel” right 
along with the characters, and to let go of 
any restraint in depicting an emotional 
scene. Don’t you emote all over the place 
with words. Your heroine can weep and 
shed buckets of tears, and your reader 
won't feel a thing, or give a rap, unless 
she too can feel the same emotion. You 
get that emotion by showing why the 
character feels that way, as well as how 
she reacts. 

Pll illustrate this from a story I am 
writing at present. The scene is one in 
which a mother watches her beloved child 
being taken away from her due to circum- 
stances beyond her control. I have shown 
how much the child means to the mother, 
how she has planned her entire future 
around that child, and now: 

I watched Kim walking between the 
two women, his small shoulders 
slumped in dejection, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. I couldn’t see his 
face, but I knew too well what was 
there; the sensitive mouth twisted, the 
blue eyes bright with unshed tears. If 
only I had known some way to ease the 
despair in his baby mind. 


Contrast that with what I might have 
written to show the same scene. Shorter, 
but not nearly so effective is the following 
passage: “As I watched Kim being led 
away, I knew he was about to cry because 
he was leaving me, but I couldn’t explain 
it to him because he was only a baby.” 

The difference in those two methods of 
writing is the real essence of confession 
writing. It requires sincerity, or you only 
succeed in sounding downright silly. My 
yardstick on this is my own feelings while 
[ am writing a story. If I believe in it, if 
I actually feel the emotions I describe in 
my characters, it’s acceptable writing. If 
I sound phony, it’s because I really didn’t 
care myself what happened to the people 
I created. And certainly no editor is going 
to care—or his readers. 

I have sold a confession story which 
contained not a single love scene, but most 





of them do have love scenes. These are 
handled according to the characters you’re 
writing about. To show a big, husky truck 
driver bursting into poetic love making is 
about as convincing as having him trip 
daintily about in pink rompers. Let him 
make love in his own way. It will be be- 
lievable. 

Here’s a love scene from one of my 
stories which appeared in Real Story. The 
narrator is a railroad brakie, and his girl has 
just told him she’s going to marry another 
man: 

“I see your point, Shawn,” I said, 
shoving the watch back into my 
pocket. “I can’t say I blame you. But 
every time he takes you into his arms, 

I want you to remember—this!” I 

seized her fiercely, pulling her softly 

curved body into my arms and 
dropping my mouth down on hers 
with a bruising pressure. For a mo- 
ment she struggled, then her arms 








“They don’t want mere sensationalism.” 
crept up about my neck and her body 
relaxed until she seemed to melt and 
become a part of me. 

For a moment wild hope surged 
through me, and then I lifted my face. 
“Oh, Cam, Cam, don’t make it any 
harder for me,” Shawn sobbed. 

I flung her away from me with such 
force that she staggered and had to 
brace herself against the wall. I left 
her there. 





Doesn’t that give you a pretty good idea 
of what kind of man Cam is? 


Glamour in the confession books has 
given way to some realism, but if you have 
a somewhat sordid situation in your story, 
better drape it with some fancy trappings. 
Don’t go too far in describing sex situations 
and think you’re getting realism into your 
story that way. Gloss these over with emo- 
tional effects which convey the feelings, 
rather than visual details. Study the maga- 
zines closely for examples on this, and don’t 
attempt to get something new into your 
story with a hot sex scene. 

Just how far you can go in sex situations 
is a question of several things. The various 
markets have various ideas on this, and 
those who want their stories strictly 
“clean,” are not going to appreciate a 
seduction tale, no matter how well it’s done. 
Other markets permit a seduction, but they 
don’t want stories which contain such in- 
cidents merely for purposes of sensational- 
ism. 

Here’s a scene, or incident, from one of 
my stories published recently in Real Story 
which will illustrate how I have tried to 
handle an unconventional sex situation so 
that it does not become offensive: 


We stopped in at least two bars in 
town, maybe more, and the last thing 
I remember at all was going up some 
steps, my arm about Arleen’s waist, 
and her giggling against my shoulder. 

When I woke up, it was bright day- 
light, and I was in a shabby bedroom 
with the sickening odor of stale ciga- 
rettes stifling me. The girl was still 
asleep, and my stomach kicked up a 
fuss when I realized what it all meant. 
I wanted to get out of there—fast! 


That tells everything the reader needs to 
know, leaves no doubt of what has hap- 
pened, and yet risks no censorship. I 
frankly avoid seduction scenes, for the 
simple reason that modern confession mag- 
azines just don’t seem to care for them 
any more. With the present trend to- 
ward a realistic viewpoint on sex, it just 
doesn’t ring true when a girl yields because 
of a lot of pretty nothings whispered in 
her ear. If a modern confession heroine 
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does yield, she usually does so with her eyes a 
wide open and because she has made up ead 
her mind that that’s the way she wants If he 
things to be. Contrast this next example, a aa y 
type which was once so popular, with the Ff hanc 
one above. The scene is taken from a story J chan, 
which ran in a March, 1942, issue of True i 
Confessions. : 
confes 
I felt my heart leap with emotion ning ¢ 
as I caught her body in my arms. I standii 
kissed her; tenderly at first, and then chunk: 
more fiercely as the flame of passion the be 
mounted between us. “I love you, suspen 
Beth, love you,” I breathed against her I kno 
cheek. “Don’t send me away, darling. reader 
I’ve been so lonely. You're so sweet, other | 
Beth, and I need you so—.” action 
The soft yielding of her body, her on ho 
tremulous mouth under mine was her how nm 
answer. the rei 
told w 
You will find stories on such subjects as = 
the abortion racket, the black-market baby J oog in 
racket, and even about sex fiends. But— J ; 

; : : ing m} 
those are “special” or idea stories, and they hense ‘ 
are usually written by professionals or some- i, th 

ae ney: ; ! 
one “in the know” with years of experience. J peader 


They don’t mean that the editor of that # po... 
magazine wants stories based on abortions, sary b 
black market babies, or sex fiends. In planati 
fact, after a book has run one of thos in t 
“specials,” I don’t imagine you could sell 
them another in three years. If you do 
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“Editors like action—type openings.” 
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know one of these stories, and think you 
could write it, query the editor to see if he 
already has one, or has run one recently. 
If he hasn’t, he’ll be glad to hear from you, 
and you can be sure he’ll give you every 
chance to develop it before anyone has a 
chance to steal your idea. 

A major difference between a salable 
confession, and a dud, which a lot of begin- 
ning confession writers have trouble under- 
standing, is this business of lumping great 
chunks of narrative information right into 
the beginning of a story. This kills off 
suspense before the story ever gets started. 
I know it seems necessary to give the 
reader this information, but just as in any 
other good story, you feed it right into the 
action and dialogue. A safe rule to follow 
on how much to give, is to ask yourself 
how much is necessary to make it clear to 
the reader, and at what points it can be 
told without stopping the story. 

I usually give my narrator’s background 
and the build up in a flashback, after open- 
ing my story at the highest point of sus- 
pense, or after stating the problem and the 
circumstances in a way which makes the 
reader want to know the outcome. He'll 
bear with you then if you pause for neces- 
sary background information, or an ex- 
planation of how the narrator happened to 
be in that situation, or came to have that 
problem. You don’t have to go any far- 
ther back into your narrator’s life than the 
time which started the story you are telling. 
It doesn’t matter if your heroine has four 
sisters, unless those sisters have something 
to do with the story. 

Here’s how I have used the action type 
of opening, beginning with a scene at the 
high point of interest when something 
dramatic is about to happen to my narrator. 
Both of these sample openings are taken 
from True Confessions stories: 


The postman was late that morning. 
I'd been walking up and down the 
front porch for thirty minutes, im- 
patiently glancing up the street, and 
then back at my watch, when I heard 
his footsteps along the sidewalk. I 
couldn’t wait. It had been a week 
since Trant’s last letter had come, and 
I was almost frantic with worry. I ran 








down the steps eagerly. 


I never would have gone into the 
Starlight Club in the first place if I 
hadn’t seen Hal coming along the 
street toward me. He hadn’t seen me 
yet. He was too engrossed in the 
vivacious, dark haired girl beside him. 


These stories move right along from that 
type of beginning into the dramatic inci- 
dent which immediately follows, and as I 
write the scene, I sift in information about 
the characters, background, and story prob- 
lem, without stopping the action. By the 
time the scene is over, I try to capture 
the reader’s interest enough so that I can 
slip into the flashback. 

There’s another type of opening which I 
use a lot, and which editors seem to like 
since it is very popular. This passage is 
taken from a Personal Romances story: 

How far can a woman go in divid- 
ing her loyalty between two marriages? 

Does a promise. to the past justify the 

destruction of the future? Strange 

questions, but no stranger than the cir- 
cumstances under which I faced them. 

I, Marjorie Fain Rogers, in jail! 

Accused of murder—the murder of 

Dickie Fain, my first husband’s 

younger brother. 

That opening presents a strong hint of 
the problem, introduces the main character, 
and shows her in a high dramatic situation 
which can’t help intriguing the reader and 
creating suspense right from the opening 
paragraph. From that start, showing the 
heroine in her cell, I moved back to her 
childhood and told the story straight. 

Once the climax of a confession has been 
reached, level off and tie up the loose ends 
as quickly as you can, then write The End. 
Check the final pages of your story to make 
sure the problem was solved by the narrator 
in person. If dear old Aunt Minnie drops 
out of the blue to make things all right for 
everybody, you’d better begin over again. 
If fate steps in and takes a hand, you’d 
better block out fate and see that your 
characters decide their own. 

Ending a confession story is something of 
a challenge. There is a strong temptation 

(Continued to page 40) 
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ONE DAY DURING a summer vacation when 
I was fifteen, I suddenly had to be carried 
to a chair where I slumped, completely 
exhausted. A doctor diagnosed a leaking 
heart valve condition. He asked if I had 
decided what to do for a living and sug- 
gested the life of a bookkeeper or some- 
thing which required little physical work. 
Bookkeeping, accounting or stamping dates 
on library cards were not for me. I had 
always decorated my tablets, notebooks and 
quiz papers with “funny faces,” so I de- 
cided, at that moment, to be a cartoonist. 
Cartooning, it appeared, would give me a 
relaxed-type life. 

In the thirteen years since, I have sold 
cartoons, and learned that, had I chosen 
riveting, masonry, wallpaper hanging, 
weight-lifting (or any similar profession 
with regular hours), I really would have 
been on the right track toward that “easy 
life.” Few pursuits deprive one of more 
sleep than cartooning. The amount of 
energy spent over gags and drawings is in- 
credible! I’ve worked straight through 
many, many nights (emotionally upset, 
frustrated, and determined) to put a job 
in the mail to meet a deadline. 
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By Stanley Stamaty 


When I started drawing, Clare Briggs’ 
book, How to Draw, was my favorite. It 
set forth no pat rules, nor did it tell what 
brushes to use or how to hold your pencil, 
but after reading this autobiography I felt 
that I knew what it was like to be a car 
toonist. 


All the books I read emphasized one 
point—imagination. I didn’t know what 
imagination was—it was vague, ethereal 
and abstract, but I wanted to pin it down 
to grasp it and use it. I decided that, whe 
I closed my eyes and saw pictures in m 
mind’s eye, that was imagination. 


To stimulate my imagination I’ve spent 
many hours draped over the most comfort 
able chair, with the radio tuned to m 
favorite music, and let my imagination g0 
wild. An infinite variety of forms and fig 
ures change continually in my mind’s eye 
Many evenings I’ve preferred to stay a 
home exercising my imagination athe! 
than go to the neighborhood movie. Its 
like having a built-in television set in you 
head. 

I’ve used this process since I was fiftees 
years old and I find it more valuable, prac 
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The Career Story of a Selling Cartoonist 


tical and efficient each time I use it. Some 
of my best cartoon ideas have clicked into 
shape when I’ve used this method to write 
gags. By simply closing my eyes and per- 
mitting my imagination to take over, I 
have solved many drawing problems and 
developed many ideas. 


The one person who influenced my work — 
probably more than anyone else was the 
late Mike Abel. Mike taught at the Cin- 





cinnati Art Academy and I was lucky 
enough to know him for twelve years of 
his very short life. I met him when I 
started studying at the Academy but the 
teacher-student relationship dissolved 
quickly into a treasured friendship. Mike 
would leaf through a current copy of a 
nationally circulated magazine and sepa- 
rate artists and illustrators into two distinct 
categories—those who had a “formula” or 
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a “trick” of drawing and those who could 
really draw. He said that some artists were 
underestimating the value of knowing how 
to draw, and were basing their careers on 
a particular formula or trick that was 
popular for the day. However, one day 
editors and readers might grow tired of 
that trick and, when a new trend appeared, 
these artists might not have sufficient power 
of drawing to drop their formula and 
progress with the trend. This very basic 
idea has stayed with me and I feel that I 
am more of a student today than I was 
during my art school days. 

One of my favorite methods of research 
is doodling and sketching in my notebook. 
Mike Abel hammered at me for months 
before I put a notebook in my pocket and 
used it. Today, I’m lost without it. I 
have six classifications in my notebook 
now—Sketches, Ideas, Projects, Notes, Ex- 
penses and Schedules. Many good ideas 
would have been lost by my trying to carry 
them around in my head until I could 
find pencil and paper. With a notebook 
the idea is written down and there is room 
for another thought to develop. 

One of the hazards of cartooning is the 
loss of friends who have “funny” ideas for 
you to “use in a cartoon.” A notebook 
solves this problem neatly. When one of 
my wife’s favorite aunts comes up with a 
dumb idea, I can laugh hysterically and 
write it down in my notebook saying, “I'l! 
have to try that one.” An acquaintance 
once told me she had an idea for a cartoon. 
“Why not have a fellow and a girl talking 
on a street corner?” she said, “I don’t know 
what they could be saying, but you can 
fill in that part.” A notebook, in such 
instances, is invaluable! 

Some years ago, writing gags upset and 
irritated my whole being—I was trying to 
force gags and the result was turning me 
into a nervous wreck. I would select a 
subject or situation and then try to over- 
come its static inertia by mentally pulling, 
kicking, beating and chaining a gag into 
my conception of humor. The result was 
disappointing and the rejections discourag- 
ing. I often spent a whole day working 
very conscientiously and produced only a 
single idea in that day. I wish someone 
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had told me then that a relaxed, clear, 
patient mind is as important to the hatch- 
ing of ideas as warmth is to the hatching 
of eggs. 

At one time, when I was working eight 
hours a day, torturing my mind and nerv- 
ous system through this process of what I] 
thought to be “creation,” I became very 
sick. My doctor suggested that I get away 
from my work completely. I decided to 
return to art school and just have fun 
drawing anything I enjoyed drawing. The 
change would give my mind and body the 
rest they required. 

I returned to Mike Abel’s composition 
class and thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence—drawing whatever gave me the most 
pleasure. The first day I was working 
nervously and tensely, racing through a 
composition. Mike asked, “What’s your 
hurry? Where are you going?” I realized 
I wasn’t going any place—I had half a 
school year ahead and my object was to 
relax and enjoy my stay. If I didn’t draw 
one line, it would not matter. Since then, 
whenever I’ve found myself working in 
that nervous, tense manner, I’ve asked my- 
self, ‘“‘What’s my hurry? Where am | 
going?” Then, | slow down and think my 
way through a drawing. 

Back at school this time I met and be- 
came associated with Franklin Folger. 
Franklin, while still in school, had already 
made a niche for himself locally as a car- 
toonist. He is one of the most spontane- 
ously funny people I’ve ever met, and also 
has one of the most orderly minds in the 
business. His records are kept in a very 
exacting, detailed way, yet with little ap- 
parent effort. He always has an addressed 
envelope waiting for his roughs and finishes 
so that “packing a drawing” is not a job 
that gets put off. He merely drops the 
drawing into the envelope and it’s on its 
way. When the war came, Franklin and 
I were separated and we closed our studio. 

I’ve discovered that having the right girl 
for a wife is just as important to a cartoon- 
ist as imagination, drawing and research. 
I maintain mine is a near-perfect marriage 
(they say nothing is perfect). My wife and 
I met as students at the Cincinnati Art 
Academy and were married after a “whirl- 
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wind” courtship of five and a half years. 
She writes my best ideas; she criticizes 
constructively ideas which I write; she 
makes the right comment on a drawing. 
My wife created the idea for the series, 
“Life’s Little Miracles,” running currently 
in The American Magazine. The series 
happened like this. Mark, our little son 
(almost 2 now) was at the stage when 
he required lots of care. There were his 
daily bath, his formula, his many feedings, 
his laundry and his daily need for fresh 
Brooklyn air. It was on one such outing 
that Clara’s mind was full of the many 
things she had left undone back at the 
apartment. We were expecting guests for 
dinner and, although it was already quite 
late in the afternoon, the apartment had 
yet to be cleaned, dinner was not prepared, 
Marky had to be fed, Clara had to get 
dressed and there were two long overduc 
letters to be written to two doting grand- 








mothers. She knew it would be a small 
matter if she accomplished much of this 
before our guests arrived, yet she knew she 
had to accomplish it. 

It occurred to her that people must often 
find themselves in impossible situations, 
yet manage to get through very well. She 
thought a group of such situations might 
make a good cartoon feature and the title, 
“Life’s Little Miracles,” came to her mind. 
This particular title was a happy flash of 
intuitive creation because we discovered 
that The American Magazine was running 
a regular column feature called “Life’s 
Little Problems.” 

She developed a group of five ideas 
which I drew and presented to Hillis Clark, 
cartoon editor at The American. He liked 
them well enough to hold them. Two 
weeks later he said they particularly liked 
one of the ideas and, if we could develop 
other acceptable ideas, they would buy the 











feature. The first two cartoon finishes 
were accepted and the initial cartoon of 
this series appeared in the November 1948 
issue. That first cartoon was the one di- 
rectly inspired by the busy afternoon when 
Clara was pushing Mark’s perambulator 
around the sidewalks of New York! 

Our gag sessions very often consist of 
my sitting with her—across a cup of coffee, 
a pot of chocolate, a bottle of beer or a 
Boston cooler. My mind is a blank but I 
have paper and pencil ready to write down 
ideas. When I hear her say, “Does this 
sound good to you?” I know a gag has 
been created. Sometimes, after breakfast, 
we decide to have a gag session and Clara 
is likely to create four ideas in an hour, 
not conceptions which have been “switched,” 
but ideas developed through her observa- 
tion, imagination and sense of humor. 

Our gags are created in many different 
ways, but a lot of them just happen to us. 
Once, when we were first married, we were 
expecting several of Clara’s girl friends 
to visit us and she said, “I think I’ll intro- 
duce you as my first husband.” Collier's 


used it this way—the wealthy, timid hus- 


band was talking to his young, attractive, 
gold-digger-type wife. They had just passed 
one of her friends. The line: “I wish you 
wouldn’t introduce me as your first hus- 
band, dear.” 

One other time we were having dinner 
at home with some friends. Marky, sitting 
in his little chair, was crying. I was in a 


pleasant mood, but slightly annoyed by 
the wailing, so I said, in a half-kidding, 
half-serious way, “Look! You’ve brought 
infinite joy into our lives, why louse it up?” 
The finished cartoon, which appeared in 
This Week, pictured a sleepy, harassed 
father walking his bawling baby in. the 
middle of the night. The gag-line was used 
exactly as it was first spoken. 

A cartoonist must be critical of his own 
work, but often he is too close to the job 
at hand to see it clearly. Another artist 
can look at the work with a fresh eye and 
easily point out some subtle thing that will 
improve the drawing tremendously. One 
such wonderful criticism camé to me from 
half-way ’round the world. Mike Abel, 
stationed in India during the war, had seen 
some of my drawings in various magazines 
and he wrote me a long letter. He asked 
if I had facial expressions classified by 
numbers, 1, 2 and 3, because all my cartoon 
characters had the same variety of expres- 
sions. He suggested that I get hold of 
certain Daumier drawings and study them 
for expression. It might have been a long 
time before I’d have recognized this glar- 
ing lack in my own work, had not Mike 
pointed it out to me then. 

Some of my first contributions were to 
WritEr’s Dicestr. On several occasions, 
Aron Mathieu of the DicEsr sent me 
double pages of detailed comments on my 
cartoons. Here are some quotes from 
letters which he sent me: 
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Regarding trade journal cartoons, 
if you are doing a cartoon for a baker’s 
magazine and your cartoon implies that 
the baker is a loon, your customer is 
going to wonder why he should think 
that is funny. Bakers (plumbers, 
writers, brick layers) are full of foibles 
and failings unique to their trade. 
When your viewpoint is sympathetic to 
what they are doing and full of under- 
standing of their problems, and you 
treat them with a flash of wit, you’re 
doing fine. 

Most trade paper cartoonists take a 
gag, switch it, and apply it to some 
new trade, then send it off to earn five 
or ten dollars. It is more profitable to 
create gags about tradespeople whose 
trades you understand and whose 
problems seem real to you. 

The Scripps-Howard cartoon about 
the machine shop worker is the best 
example of what can be done with a 
given trade. Its art is dated, but the 
cartoonist is appreciative of the prob- 
lems and credos of his machine shop 
people. 

Stay away from overplayed trade 
situations: the author and his rejection 
slips, the plumber and the tools he for- 
got, the baker and his dozen. In a 
trade paper cartoon, the gag needn’t 
be so bright if the characters and situ- 
ation are real. If you don’t know 
bakers, don’t send cartoons about them 
to trade papers. 


About your competition, try hard to 
make friends with some editor so that 
you can see -what the daily mail brings 
him in the way of cartoons. You will 
discover that your competition cannot 
draw, that their style is dated, and that 
their gags are repeated in each basket 
of cartoons you look at. This situation 
is very encouraging to the cartoonist 
although it annoys the editor. 

Whenever an editor buys 15 car- 
toons for a single issue, you can be 
sure that 10 of them were bought be- 
cause he had nothing better from 
which to choose. That’s why first-class 
original cartoons are bought “on ar- 
rangement” at rates usually triple the 


publication’s advertised rates. By 
studying 500 run-of-the-mail cartoons 
from your competitors you will see for 
yourself how unvaried is the fare. 
When you draw a character, give 
him the same affection and attention 
you would give to a character in a 
story. Who are his folks? What does 
he read? What does he think about 
Russia, sweet basil, or Tyrone Power? 
What did he eat for breakfast? How 
much does he earn? What are his 
hopes, fears, and has his desire under 
the elms been satisfied? This kind of 
thought provokes a real character and 
that means you not only have a car- 
toon on your hands, but a person, too. 


Most cartoon characters are unknown 
quantities to the man who draws them. 
They are heads without tears in them, 
and bodies without movement. They 
are not people. 

I took Mathieu’s advice seriously and 
always found it very helpful. 

After my first year of submitting cartoon 
roughs to Collier’s every week without a 
single O.K., I got the whacky idea of 
commemorating the “anniversary” by send- 
ing a cake to Gurney Williams, cartoon 
editor. After having submitted cartoon 
roughs regularly (about 12 drawings each 
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week) and being on about the fourth cake 
commemorating rejections, I still didn’t 
know what was wrong with my work. On 
an impulse, I picked up the phone and 
put through a person-to-person call to 
Gurney Williams. When I asked him why 
I wasn’t able to sell to Collier’s, he pointed 
out that my roughs represented the first 
gag impression that came into my mind. He 
suggested that I carry my gags along a little 
further and develop them more instead of 
accepting the idea as it first presented 
itself to me. I considered my work and 
realized that he was right. Those anni- 
versary “cakes” continued for two more 
years before I hit Collier’s. 

Now I’ve learned that a good gag 
creates itself. With patience, a clear and 
receptive mind, intelligent thinking and 
the ability to recognize a gag when it 
appears, anyone (to coin a phrase) can 
write gags. Often an idea occurs which I 
recognize as a good, complete gag, but, in 
order to make sure, I let it continue to 
develop itself. If nothing happens I write 
it down and review it when I’m drawing 
my week’s batch of roughs. If it still holds 
up (and many don’t) I draw it as a rough. 
Many times, however, on the second look 
at a gag, something happens and you find 
the idea has developed in your mind and 
you can add just enough punch to make it 
clearer, truer and funnier. But you can’t 
force this process—you can only be patient 
and let it happen. Forcing gags has the 
same effect as coaxing children to “recite.” 
They freeze up and refuse to perform, or 
they perform stiffly and_ self-consciously. 
Either way you've lost the elusive quality 
of spontaneity which is the life of humor. 

Once, I spent an entire day drawing 
one small cartoon figure for a department 
store ad. After painfully laboring over 
the pencil sketch for one hour, I looked 
at the drawing another half hour before 
putting in one pen stroke. I wanted each 
line to be right—if I spoiled a line I madc 
a new start. How I worried over each 


stroke! After each pen line I walked around 
the room a while thinking of the next line. 
I drew it over and over, mentally, dozens 
of times, finally working up enough fearful 
courage to carefully, calculatingly, slowly 
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plod down another line. When the draw- 
ing appeared, another artist said, “You 
must have knocked that out in ten minutes.” 

I’ve managed to conquer much of the 
tenseness and worry since that time, but I 
have, nevertheless, stayed up all night many 
times to draw a cartoon over four, five, six, 
or seven times. A bit of carefree doodling, 
before tackling a drawing, loosens me up 
considerably now, and sometimes I find 
myself drawing a rough or finish with the 
same natural ease as the doodle. 

John Bailey, the cartoon editor at The 
Saturday Evening Post, once told me to 
consider myself in the same position as a 
movie director. Picking a cast of characters 
is as important to a drawing as to a movie. 
If the right guy in the right setting makes 
the right crack, you have a funny gag, but 
if the setting is wrong, the costume dis- 
tracting or a character miscast your gag is 
weakened. He said the picture must pre- 
sent an interesting situation which the 
gag-line enhances. Merely explaining the 
picture in the line leaves nothing for the 
reader to figure out—it is an insult to the 
reader’s sense of humor. 

When we moved from Ohio to Con- 
necticut, I used to get to Manhattan on 
Wednesdays (that’s the day all New York 
editors receive cartoonists) and rush madly 
to 8 or 10 markets. There was a sort: of 
urgency to cover these markets whether I 
was selling to them or not. In selecting 
these markets, I was merely following the 
crowds. This was where everyone else was 
going so I followed blindly. After a few 
okay-less Wednesdays I began to get tired 
of dashing around with no results. I relaxed 
one week and analyzed the situation. Sup- 
pose I didn’t see all the popular, crowded 
markets—what would happen? According 
to my records, apparently nothing would 
be lost at many of these places. 

I began to plan my Wednesdays in 
town. I visited publications where my 
work was selling or where I felt a 
particular sympathy. I began to follow 
hunches. I decided that my markets were 
a very personal thing and were different 
from anybody else’s list. When I felt an 
attraction for a market it was an entirely 
different and individual attitude from any 
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other cartoonist’s attitude. My drawings 
were my own, different from anybody else’s. 
In my mailing as well as my personal 
contacts I began to submit material only 
when I felt the material was particularly 
right for the market approached. The 
results justified my conclusions. 

Hunches should never be disregarded. 
For no apparent or logical reason, but 
simply by following a hunch, I have on 
three separate occasions walked into adver- 
tising agencies and come out with cartoon 
campaigns to do. 

There have been many other hunches 
which have proven themselves worthy. By 
following my own lines of thinking and 
my own hunches, I’ve been able to feel 
more like an individual rather than one of 
a pack all racing to get to a market before 
it becomes overstocked with cartoons. 

A word about the duplications and co- 
incidences that occur in the cartoon field: 
One Wednesday, on the train to New 
York, I tore up two new cartoon roughs. I 
was reading the latest copy of The Satur- 








day Evening Post which had just hit the 
stands that morning. I had grabbed a copy 
as I raced to catch my train. Two of the 
gags in my batch (drawn the day before) 
appeared on the pages of this Post. One of 
them had such similar composition that it 
could almost have been traced. Another 
time when I was still mailing roughs from 
Ohio, I received a note from the Post 
asking me to discard one of the gags I'd 
sent in, explaining that they had just O.K.’d 
the same idea from Ed Nofziger. 

One day I walked in to see Dave Stick, 
cartoon editor, at that time, at American 
Legion. 1 had, among my roughs, one gag 
which had been in my file for a year. I'd 
never, for some reason, felt good enough 
about it to draw it until that particular 
week. Dave picked it out of the batch and 
said to me, “Do you know, that’s the fourth 
time this morning that I’ve seen this gag— 
and I’ve never before seen it in my life!” 

There is no explanation for these co- 
incidences. The best and only thing to do 
(Continued to page 78) 








Tophand on a Typewriter 
Is Walt Coburn, Favorite 
Author of the Bunkhouse 

Literary Set 





Rangeland Word Wrangler 


By Fred Gipson 


Go TO ANY MAGAZINE stand in America, 
pick up a leading pulp western, and the 
odds are five to one that a Walt Coburn 
story will be featured on the cover. Drop 
in on a cow camp or bunkhouse anywhere 
between western Canada and deep in the 
heart of Texas and ask who’s the top-hand 
yarn spinner of today. The answer almost 
invariably is “Walt Coburn.” 

There’s nothing recent about this. It’s 
been going on for some twenty years. With 
luck, the little bald-headed, 59-year-old ex- 
Montana cowhand still will be two-finger- 
ing them out for bunkhouse readers twenty 
years from now. 

He works in an adobe shack under the 
hill from his home at Tucson, Ariz., and 
his production is still rising. He turns out 
and sells something like 600,000 words a 
year. 

Other writers in other fields of fiction 
have possibly topped that production figure, 
but few have sustained it over any such 
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long period of time. And if they had, the 
cowhands of the west still wouldn’t be in- 
terested. 

What they want is Walt Coburn fiction 
that they can understand—yarns peopled 
with the kind of folk they know, living, 
struggling and dying in the country they 
love, the west. 


Hoofbeats and Corral Dust 

They want the pages filled with the 
scent of corral dust. They want to see the 
rank yellow smoke curling up from burnt 
hair under a hot branding iron. They want 
to hear cattle bawling and the wolves howl- 
ing lonesomely from the ridgetops when 
bad weather’s brewing. 

They want to hear the muffled hoofbeats 
of a horse coming in out of the night, the 
creak of saddle leather, the soft jingle of 
a rider’s spurs. Above all, they want the 
characters to speak the language of the 
range; they want a hero with the “guts to 
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fight you till hell freezes over, then dance 
with you on the ice.” 

And that’s what Coburn gives them. 

Picking at random from the thousands 
of Walt’s published stories you come across 
a lead paragraph like this: 

The big cattle country had a habit 
of sizing up a man’s horse even before 
it took a good look at the rider, be- 
cause sometimes the horse told you 
more than you’d ever learn from the 
man on its back.* 

A strict grammarian might frown on 
that sentence, but not any cowhand who 
every watched a stranger ride in off the 
prairies. For the cowhand recognizes the 
unalterable truth of Walt’s words—that the 
condition of a horse will tell you what a 
shut-mouthed rider won’t. 

A worked brand on the horse means he’s 
likely been stolen; dried sweat and gaunt 
flanks tell he’s traveled far; and the pride 
of his carriage—or the lack of it—tells 
whether he’s been treated right. 

It’s such knowledge of range lore, plus a 
natural bent for story-telling, that has made 
Walt Coburn the tophand writer of all 
writers, so far as the present-day cowhand, 
rodeo contestant, or western law officer is 
concerned. They know that Walt knows 
what he’s writing about; they know that in 
his time he’s looked many a cow brute in 
the rump. 

Born of cow folk at White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont., in 1889, Walt was 6 when 
his parents moved to Great Falls. He at- 
tended school there in the winter, but in the 
summer he rode the Circle C range of the 
Coburn Cattle company which operated in 
the Little Rockies country of northeastern 
Montana. 

Around the campfires of a night he lis- 
tened to the yarns of the working cowhands 
—the best natural story-tellers America 
ever produced. There, he absorbed the lore 
of the range, the knowledge of cattle and 
horses and the men who worked them. 

In those days, the Little Rockies were 
the stomping grounds for some notorious 
outlaws—Butch Cassidy’s Wild Bunch, and 
later Kid Curry and his gang. Walt came 
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*“Last of the Range-War Outcasts,’’ Dime Western 
(Popular Publications, New York), May, 1944 


to know the Curry boys, alias the Logans 
—Harvey, Loney and Johnny. He ate 
camp grub with them, often roped them 
out a change of horses, learned to like them 
fine. 

This first-hand acquaintance with such 
men taught Walt something that few peo- 
ple of today realize: That it took a hard, 
bold frontiersman to conquer and open the 
west for civilization, and that there was 
often little more than a quirk of circum- 
stances to set the “bad man” apart from 
the “John Law” who hunted him. 


Chummed with Indians 

Walt has used many incidents in the 
lives of the Curry boys in his fiction, but a 
couple or three men will have to die yet 
before he’ll come out in print with any of 
it as fact. 

The Circle C holdings lay next to the 
Fort Belknap Indian reservation, and when 
Walt got fed up with grown-man talk, he 
could always ride down and throw in with 
the Gros Ventres and the Assiniboine In- 
dian kids for a two- or three-day frolic, un- 
wittingly picking up a lot of Injun savvy 
that now comes in handy with his writing. 

A future in fiction-writing wasn’t what 
Walt had in mind ‘in those days. He was 
bent on making of himself a tophand, the 
best rider and roper in all of that big Mon- 
tana country, the best judge of cattle and 
horses. 

From there, the way he saw it, one short 
step would put him to owning and operat- 
ing a good cow outfit of his own. And if 
life held anything better than that, Walt 
didn’t know what it was. 

The natural starting point for such a 
career was there on the Circle C. But 
Walt’s big, gruff father had learned one 
thing the hard way-+that around a cow 
outfit, it didn’t pay to play favorites. 

Any man on the Circle C crew, from 
the horse-wrangler to the boss, was as good 
as the next man—until he’d proved himself 
better. 

“You'll draw $40 a month, just like the 
rest,” his father told him, “till you get 
brains enough to run the wagon.” 

Walt was still drawing $40 a month when 
the Coburn Cattle company sold out in 
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1916. He’d made a fair hand—when on 
the job. But he was too prone to quit 
his work for a two- or three-day spree of 
town-going. 


Brothers Put Him to Work 


Walt drifted down into Arizona then, to 
take a riding job with his two older 
brothers, Will and Bob, who ran cattle 
wearing the Cross S, Cross Up, and the 
Wine-glass irons on the San Carlos Indian 
reservation at White Mountain. 

There, it was the same story. Will and 
Bob didn’t hold with spoiling a kid brother. 
They told him flatly that they’d let him 
ramrod the outfit when they figured he 
could handle it. And not before. 

So Walt set out to make a hand as a 
fast-riding brush-popper in that up-and- 
down country. 

Walt was still drawing $40 a month 
there when Uncle Sam decided to whip the 
kaiser, and the young cowhand joined the 
air service branch of the signal corps. 

Here, he hoped, he could shine a little. 
He’d surely come out of this with a cap- 
taincy. But his squadron commander 
thought otherwise after Walt came in one 
night from painting San Diego red. He 
told Walt that he didn’t have it in him to 
be an officer and a gentleman by act of 
congress. So Walt left the army as a 
sergeant, a rank he considered to be about 
on par with that of a $40-a-month cow- 
hand. 

Out of the army a month, Walt went 
back to punching cows. First day out he 
broke a knee cap. Too badly crippled to 
make a brush popper cowhand in the rough 
country near Prescott, Arizona, where the 
Coburn Brothers had their outfit, he sacked 
his saddle and let it gather dust. He 
worked as a railway mail clerk and ran a 
garage. 

Then, one day, he picked up a copy of 
Adventure. It had a western story by 
Robert J. Horton. Walt had known Bob 


when he was sports editor on the Great 
Falls Tribune, in Montana. He wrote Bob 
in care of Adventure, asking him if he 
really wrote the yarn, and got a quick 
reply, telling him to try the same thing. 
typewriter from the 


Walt borrowed a 
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druggist at Parker, Arizona, and started 
writing. He sent the manuscript to Bob. 
It came back blue penciled about every 
other word. It was all wrong, but Bob told 
him to stick to writing until he got the 
hang of it. They didn’t teach writing in 
college then. You learned the hard way. 
Walt’s was the hard school of rejection 
slips. Every story that came back was a 
gut shot. 

Finally one sold to Bob Davis of Munsey 
Magazine. Walt was firing a boiler then at 
Del Mar, California, and life guarding on 
the side, writing a few hours at night. He 
felt so good about selling a story (for 
twenty-five dollars) he licked one of his 
bosses, got fired, and it was six months 
before he sold his next story. Then he 
seemed to get the hang of it and the re- 
jection slips became fewer. Meanwhile 
Bob Horton paid him a visit. While they 
were reminiscing over a quart of moon- 
shine, Bob kept tossing something into the 
grate fire, as he paced the floor, giving his 
old friend “Bouse” pointers on short story 
writing. Walt didn’t realize what he was 
tossing into the fire. It was the twelve 
paper bound books from the correspon- 
dence course for which Walt had: paid five 
bucks down and still owed forty-five. He 
was watching the last of the dozen books 
go up in smoke when Bob grinned down 
from his six foot shinny height. “Tripe” 
Bob said, “If you can’t write after selling 
a few stories, get a band of sheep and 
herd ’em.” 

The tie of comradeship between Walt 
Coburn and Bob Horton went deep, be- 
cause Bob gave Walt a leg up on the 
winged horse that he’s been riding: for the 
past twenty-five years. Too crippled to be 
a cowhand, he’s been riding out his dreams 
—on paper—just that long. 

Suddenly Walt was selling everything he 
wrote. And he wrote of what he knew— 
the cow country—following the lead of the 
two men he considered tops in the game— 
O. Henry and Jack London—even drink 
ing liquor as they drank it. 

But the drinking pattern London and 
O. Henry set—that was something els 
again. As a kid Walt had nipped the bunk 
house bottles. The cowhands had helped 
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him along when he was so small they had 
to set him up on the bars and hand beer 
to him in whisky-shot glasses. 

Later, when he could put his own boot 
on the rail, he’d done his drinking in his 
own way, sometimes riding into and out of 
saloons on a little white pony called Snow- 
flake, whooping and yelling with the best of 
the celebrating cowhands. 

But quart-a-day drinking will finally 
catch up with any man, and it caught up 
with Walt. He never missed a deadline 
with a story, but there were too many times, 
he says, when he had to goad a story out 
of his whisky-fogged brain. 


3,000 Words a Day 


It was no fun writing that way, so Walt 
went on the wagon. He slid off once, he 
says, in 1946, after a drouth of three years 
and nine months, and his friend and one of 
his most loyal readers, Ed Echols, then 
sheriff of Pima county, Arizona, put a 
deputy sheriff to riding herd on him. 

Today, Walt keeps to a pretty close 
writing schedule. Right after breakfast 
every morning, he goes out to his adobe 
shack, with the day’s work set at a mini- 
mum of 3,000 words, a powerful stint for 
most writers. 

Walt has. his own ideas about writing 
a story. Only rarely does he have a story 
mapped out and outlined in his head, never 
on paper. He makes no notes. He lets his 
people work out their own stories because 
he knows his West and his characters—law 
officers, outlaws, gamblers, saloon men, 
pioneers, Indians, honkeytonk gals, sheep 
outfits, nesters who fenced off the open 
range. Those are his characters and they 
tell his stories for him. 

He tells of one story idea he worked out 
one night when he couldn’t sleep. Four dif- 
ferent times now, he’s started that same 
story, but each time the characters trail off 
in another direction, so that he comes up 
with an altogether different story. He’s be- 
ginning to wonder if he’ll ever get that par- 
ticular story written and what he’ll do for 
a Starter, in case he ever does. 

Walt takes each day’s work to the house 
in the evenings and hands it to his gracious 
wife, Patty, who corrects the mis-spelled 


words and straightens out some of the 
grammar and punctuation. Sometimes the 
next morning Walt has to read back a few 
pages to get the drift of the yarn; then he’s 
off again. 

He never re-writes; the first writing tells 
the tale. And when the weekly stint of a 
12,000-word yarn is done—usually within 
four days—Patty puts it in the mail, and 
Walt is through for the week. This gives 
him a three-day layoff between storics, time 
enough to clear his mind for a fresh start 
the next Monday. His best method of re- 
laxation is to ride out on the desert on a 
little buckskin pony. 

On his typewriter, he employs a_ two- 
finger hunt-and-peck system. He’s always 
aimed to learn the touch system, but never 
got around to it. Anyhow, the two-finger 
method gets the job done about as fast as 
he can think and he doesn’t guess there’s 
much sense in a man’s trying to get ahead 
of himself. 

When an occasional story kinks in the 
middle, Walt doesn’t let it fret him. Nine 
times out of ten, he’ll wake up in the mid- 
dle of the night and while he’s lying there 
the yarn will untangle itself in his mind. 
Then he can roll over and go back to sleep. 

But Walt wouldn’t suggest his own meth- 
ods for a beginning writer. “You'll pull 
up lame,” he says. “In the past few years, 
the whole set-up has changed. The editors 
will toss that kind of a yarn back in your 
lap. They want a story mapped out be- 
forehand, re-written and re-written until 
it’s cut to the bone. They want a tight- 
twist story, and to hell with what you 
actually know about the cow country. 
They don’t care what’s inside the heart 
of a cowhand or an outlaw or a sheriff. 
They don’t give a damn about how cold 
or hungry or played out a man on horse- 
back gets, because the cow country is gonc 
and the present generation of readers, so 
they claim, wouldn’t be interested. 

“A gent that’s never been west of the 
middle west, can write and market a so- 
called western story. A man that doesn’t 
know which is the Injun side of a horse 
can sell a western, if he’s any kind of a 
writer. There’s plenty of good reference 
books in the public libraries and you can 
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pick up the vernacular from the rodeo boys 
around Madison Square Garden. It won’t 
be the kind of lingo I listened to when I 
was a kid punching cows but there aren’t 
enough of the old timers left to pick out 
the flaws.” 


Hates to Go Out 

A quiet, shy man among strangers, Walt 
quickly warms up to anybody who speaks 
his language—his language dealing mostly 
with cattle, horses, ropes, saddles, whisky, 
gila monsters, guns, old-time cowhands he 
used to know, and such associated subjects. 

His wife insists that for all his early-day 
restlessness and prowling, Walt would never 
leave home today, but for her proddings. 
Occasionally, after his day’s work is done, 
Patty can get him out of his habitual cow- 
hand garb of blue jeans, boots and ten- 
gallon hat long enough for him to take her 
out to some night spot:for dinner. But in 
dress clothes Walt is uncomfortable, anxious 
to get home and out of them. 

Patty claims credit only for correcting 
Walt’s grammatical lapses and for occasion- 
ally shoveling out his writing den when the 
litter of paper and pipe cleanings pile up 
too high. Walt, however, claims those things 
are nothing compared to the ticklish job 
she’s had of holding down a bronc-head 
like him whose natural bent is to resent 
every restriction. 

He says there are mighty few women 
with the patience and sense to know how 
much pressure to put on the rein without 
making a man fall back and start fighting 
the bit. 

Sometimes Walt gets to thinking he’s 
missed the big target he aimed at over 
twenty years ago, before he started getting 
checks. Maybe, he thinks, if he’d gone at it 
differently, his work would have landed in 
the “slicks’—The Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, Collier's, Liberty. Other 
western writers, like Luke Short and 
Earnest Haycox, have worked their way up 
through the pulps into the big time. 


Relaxes on “Whodunits” 


But to have done that, Walt would have 
had to do lots of re-writing and hard editing, 
which would have made drudgery out of 
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the pleasure of story-telling. Also it would 
have required intensive study of other writ- 
ers of western fiction, and Walt never reads 
westerns. Not even his own, once he’s done 
writing it. He prefers “Whodunits.” 

Then, too, every now and then he gets 
a letter from some old boy who knew 
him when they punched cattle together. 
This old bowlegs has found himself in one 
of Walt’s yarns and is tickled to death to 
be remembered in print. 

Or maybe it’s a cowhand doing time in 
the penitentiary, and in Walt’s story he 
managed to free himself for a few hours 
from the walls that bar him from the open 
country he’s longing for. 

During the war, there were boys scat- 
tered out who'd send back word that they'd 
read a yarn of Walt’s. And they’d brag to 
the other boys in their outfit: “I know that 
little sawed-off sun-of-a-gun. Been drunk 
with him!” 

Walt gets a big kick out of letters like 
that, and from those coming from such 
people as Judge W. C. Ines, of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, Canada, and from Frank 
King, a stockyards man of Los Angeles, 
from Sam D. Myres of El Paso, whose sad- 
dles are known on every cow range in the 
world. 

Walt doubts that his cowhand readers 
would ever see his writing if it'came out in 
the big magazines. And sometimes he tells 
himself that that’s the reason he won't 
bother to try writing for the slicks. 

Then again, he’s pretty certain the truth 
is that, among writers, he amounts to about 
what he used to around a cow outfit—just 
a fair-to-middling hand, earning his $40 a 
month and board. 

You can point out to Walt that his lead- 
ership in writing authentic flesh-and-bone 
range stories has done more than anything 
else to raise the standards of western pulp 
fiction. Mike Tilden, a Popular Publica- 
tions editor who buys the bulk of Walt’s 
yarns, will verify this. 

The Dead-Eye Dick type of fiction, writ- 
ten by authors who'd never been west of the 
Mississippi, brought down so much bitter 
scorn upon the pulp westerns that they've 
never yet wholly recovered. 

But Tilden says that Walt’s ability, which 
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is nothing short of genius, for recapturing 
the old West and bringing it colorfully alive 
again, year after year, is gradually lifting 
the western pulps to their rightful place 
among current fiction magazines. 

You can point out, too, that Walt’s made 
a remarkable financial success of his work, 
which is doubly remarkable when you con- 
sider the low word-rate the pulp markets 
pay. 

Walt says to pass this on to a pulp writer 
for what it’s worth. Unless you can live 
on half a cent a word, and re-write the 
story a few times, don’t start. Even at 
what’s now considered top pulp rates, two 
and three cents, if you have to re-write 
a ten thousand word story several times, 
it doesn’t pay. Pulp writing is a tough 
game. You don’t need to take an old 
timer’s word. If you feel lucky, tackle it. 
Unless you’ve got an outside income or 
part time job, you’ll starve to death getting 
underway. That’s grim advice. It’s kicking 
the dream props from under you. But the 





Walt Coburn pecks out 3,000 words a day in the ranch-style home he built near Tuscon, Arizona 


good old days of five, seven, and even 
ten cents a word for top pulp westerns 
are gone. There’s always the chance, 
though, that you might be lucky and cash 
in—as Walt did. 

Few of the big-name writers are ever able 
to afford a dwelling comparable to the pala- 
tial ranch-style home that Walt and Patty 
have built in the foothills of the Santa 
Catalina mountains, overlooking the town 
of Tucson. Furnished in excellent taste, the 
home stands amid a weird forest of ocotilla, 
cholla and saguaro cacti and is a veritable 
treasure house for Walt’s collection of west- 
ern paintings, western books and Indian 
artifacts. 

But proud of his home as he is, Walt 
takes no credit for his financial success. He 
feels that was just plain luck. 

“Somewhere along the trail,” he says, 
“for some remote reason, the Senor Dios 
laid a hand on my shoulder.” 


Expanded from an article in “The 


Rocky 


Mountain Empire Magazine.” 
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Sin, Suffer and Sell 
(Continued from page 25) 

for you to go on and on, going into detail 
on incidents which follow the story’s climax. 
You don’t want to leave your reader in 
doubt, but this is no place to get involved 
with anti-climactic material which has no 
place in the story. Here are the last two 
paragraphs from one of my Real Story 
confessions : 

She had said she’d have me—even 
with Walt tagging along! Was that 
too good to be true? Should I risk her 
happiness that way? Was it selfish of 
me to hold out my arms and say, 
“Beth — Beth darling, if only you 
would have us both—”? 

She did. We were married the next 
morning before we went to the hos- 
pital to see Walt. We’ve been together 
ever since, the three of us. And soon, 
there’s going to be four. Four of the 
happiest people this side of Heaven. 
With two short paragraphs I told the 

reader all he cared to know about my 
story’s outcome and what happened to my 
people in the future. 











“TI read my markets so carefully.” 


Having written your confession story, the 
marketing is another matter. I hate to be 
trite, but you must study your markets. In 
spite of the similarities in this field, each 
magazine and each editor is different. I 
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slant, although some confession writers do 
not. 

By slanting I mean writing each story 
with a certain market in mind. I do not 
aim at the confession field in general. | 
pick out the magazines which I think my 
story idea comes nearest to and I write that 
story for the editor whom I think it will 
please, even if he pays less than some who 
might buy it. Your are not doing any edi- 
tor a favor by giving him first look at 
something you don’t think is suitable, 
merely because there is a chance he “might” 
buy it and pay more than some other editor. 

I have reached the point now that when 
I write a story with a particular market in 
mind, it either sells to that market, or not 
at all. That’s because I keep up with my 
markets so closely and read them so care- 
fully that I subconsciously know which 
editor will like it and which wouldn’t touch 
it with a ten foot pole. But that takes years 
of practice, and right now, although I sell 
to the five top confession markets, one 
other confession editor sends me a plain re- 
jection slip every time I send her anything, 
in spite of the fact that I study her mag- 
azine and have slanted every story I sent 
her and given her first look. 

At the start you’ll have to guess a lot, but 
the editors who like your work will encour- 
age you, and they'll also buy from you. 
Find out by sending your stories around 
which editors seem to like you best, and 
then try hard to please those first. Later 
you can expand, and try out others as you 
increase your output and self-confidence. 
A salable confession story will find a 
market somewhere, no matter how many 
rejections it gathers first. 


* 
Trade Press Syndicate 
Sir: 

We have made a slight revision in our per- 
centage of payment to authors that I would like 
to bring to the attention of WrITER’s DicEsT. 

I stated earlier that a correspondent would not 
receive less than 50%. This has been changed. 
We will henceforth take as our commission (when 
warranted) not more than 35%. A correspondent, 
therefore, will not receive less than 65%. 

RosBert E. Berk, Mer., 

Trade News & Feature Service, 
P. O. Box 371, 

La Porte, Indiana. 
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You stock up with coke for winter only 





mo season 





Summer, winter, spring or fall, you have equal use for Coke— 
but not for coke. 


“ 


Because coke (lower-case “‘c”) means a certain type of fuel— 


and nothing else. 


While Coke (upper-case “C’’) means Coca-Cola—and nothing 
else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly con- 
cerned often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you 
a trivial matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to 
be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence these 
frequent reminders. 





*Coke = Coca-Cola 


Your co-operation is respect- Beth are vezisered trade 








fully requested, whenever marks that distinguish the 
you use either Coca-Cola or same thing—the product of 
Coke in print The Coca-Cola Company. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 












new york market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THIS MONTH, MUCH MoRE than last, the 
new publications offer real markets for 
qualified writers, though none of them are 
in quality or high-payment fields. 

The latest field to experience a little 
boom in number of magazines is that of 
Western love stories. Leo Margulies has 
one of these on the stands already. Col- 
umbia will have one out before you read 
these notes. And of course there is the one 
Harry Widmer is doing for Popular, al- 
ready announced, which will appear very 
soon. 

Golden West Romances is the newest 
Thrilling Group pulp. This came out early 
in August, a bi-monthly of 146 pages, dated 
October, and selling on the stands for a 
quarter. This first issue contains three 
novelettes and nine short stories, and looks 
like a lot of reading. 

If you are a regular contributor to this 
group, the chances are that you got a 
letter from the editor some time ago, telling 
about needs for this magazine. That’s one 
of the rewards of being a “regular.” 

Here is what is wanted for Golden West 
Romances: Stories are all of the old, time- 
less West. They may be told from the 
girl’s or the man’s point of view. They 
may be love stories laid in the West, 
Western action stories with some romances 
—in fact, any sort of story which can be 
matched up with the magazine’s title. 
Story lengths run from 3,000 to 15,000 
words. But what the editors are looking for 
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now are the shorter ones; 3,000 to 6,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance; the 
rates are the same as for the rest of this 
group—a cent a word and up. 

Leo Margulies is editorial director of 
this group, and all okays go over his desk. 
Address: 10 East 40th Street, N.Y. 16. 

Columbia’s new title in this same field 
is Real Western Romance. The first issue 
will be dated December, but will appear on 
sale in September. * This again is a be 
monthly, and uses stories of the old, time- 
less West; any period before the turn of the 
century. 

This book seems to concentrate on 
Western stories with a strong love interest. 
Characterization is important in the writ 
ing, as well as colorful background which 
sets the story definitely in the West. Need 
for shorter lengths is emphasized; not ovet 
7,000 at most now. Payment is at a centa 
word, more or less on acceptance. Robert 
Lowndes is the editor. Offices are down in 
the wholesale district, at 241 Church Street, 
N.Y. 13. 

This is an out-of-the-way place to get to, 
if you ever call in person. Archie Comics 
are published from the same office, and 
seem to be run with prompter reports and 
checks. The associated group, Close-Up, 
Inc., has just put out two love-confession 
comics: Darling Romance and Darling 
Love. 

Lionel White’s Detective World is about 
to have a new companion book: Under 
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about the same: good detective stories with her own classes. 
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recently revived Screen Stars. She might 
be called a maid of all magazines, as she 
has edited more types of magazines than 
anybody I know in the editorial field, and 
has done each with limitless pep and in- 
terest. At present, she also handles the 
confession book, Life Romances. 

Both these fan magazines, which are bi- 
monthlies, get their material through Holly- 
wood writers who have been okayed by the 
Johnston office. Their material is a little 
different from much of the movie fan 
material. 

This market is slanting to inspirational 
and self-help articles, usually signed “as 
told to” and based on ideas or life-experi- 
ences of the stars. The stars are being 
“humanized,” again. The emphasis is on 
the sane, human side of Hollywood, rather 
than the sensational and orchidaceous. It 
sounds like a fine way to help young people, 
without their being aware that they 
are being briefed on good behavior and 
practical ideas. If young people are going 
to admire Hollywood stars to the extent of 


°o 


white 


imitating all they do and wear, it is worth- 
while to show them the side worth imitat- 
ing. Self-help material built up Reader’s 
Digest, so it must be a sound principle. 

These Goodman magazines just men- 
tioned above are edited at 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 1. 

Your Marriage, which is the latest addi- 
tion to the Funk-Lurton pocket-size maga- 
zines, looks as if it is past the honeymoon 
stage and going ahead into stable publica- 
tion. The second issue went on sale August 
8th and has had a fine reception. In all 
probability it will be put on a regular quar- 
ter basis now. 
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The market for the type of material 
used in this magazine is reasonably good, 
as both Your Life and Woman’s Life also 
use articles on various phases of marriage 
problems. The rates of payment are very 
good here, and the editors are unusually 
pleasant people to deal with. Better query, 
with an outline, before submitting the 
finished article. Address it to Douglas E. 
Lurton, Editor; 227 East 44th Street, N.Y. 
17. 

It must have been the heat or gremlins or 
something which last month let some errors 
get by. The address for Baby Talk, put 
out by the Leam Publishing Company, is 
149 Madison Avenue. And that is the 
building where Dell Publishing Company 
used to be a couple of years ago. Dell is 
now, of course, at 261 Fifth Avenue. 

The other error occurred in the report 
on New Republic, where a whole phrase 
got lost somewhere between here and the 
printer’s. Instead of saying that every other 
issue would be dropped during the summer 
months, the correct statement should have 
read that several pages would be dropped 
from the usual number per issue in every 
other issue during the summer months. 

The editorial director of New Republic, 
Bruce Bliven, also. amends what was said 
about book reviews and about rates: “Like 
all periodicals publishing high quality book 
reviews, we prefer to find our own & 
viewers, in general, and it is almost impos 
sible for us to work with people not already 
known to us, living at a distance. . . . Rates 
are by special arrangements, and in most 
instances on publication.” New Republic 
offices are at 40 East 49th Street, N.Y. 17. 

George Scullin has been appointed & 
ecutive editor of Redbook He has wide 
experience both as a free-lance writer and 
as an editor. Before the war, he was a 
associate editor on Fortune. And previow 
to that, he was editor of the Hillman and 
of the Fawcett fact detective magazines 
This is a McCall publication, 230 Pan 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Blue Book, another McCall magazint 
and this one for men, seems to have com 
to life and be growing rapidly. Accordiny 

















Personalized 


MANUSCRIPT HELP 


Designed for Your Special Needs 


HEN I SET OUT to provide my 
clients with help that would serve 
to make their writings salable, irrespective 
of the labor involved, I knew that I was 
undertaking an ambitious program. I re- 
alized that I could simplify matters by 
getting a set of lessons printed and hiring 
a staff of clerks to handle the routine of grading papers. But my 
personal help policy has been maintained for a decade and a half, 
and this friendly assistance can be yours today. 


If you want some printed instruction, don’t send me a hundred 
dollars for a course — just send two dollars to Wrirer’s Dicest for a 
copy of my textbook. But if you want a published writer to talk with 
you about your manuscript, decide what it needs to make it salable, 
and then go ahead and help you make it salable, get in touch with me. 

I offer to do for you only what I have done for myself. For nine- 
teen years I have been a successful writer. My stories and articles 
have appeared in more than forty American magazines; two of my 
textbooks have remained best sellers in their field; my two British 
novels have found circulation wherever English is spoken, and one 
of them is being translated for Spanish publication. 


Here is how we get started: Write today 
for my free folder entitled "Literary Help,” 
and tell me about your writing problems. 


CHARLES Interviews by arrangement only 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 


















to its distributors, its circulation averaged 
only a little over 66,000 during the latter 
part of 1940, while for 1948 it rose to an 
average of 230,000. Donald Kennicott has 
been its editor for many years. 

Argosy, which publishes a well balanced 
diet of reading for men, has been stepping 
up the caliber of its staff. Henry Steeger 
is now listed as president of the company, 
and has appointed Jerry Mason as editorial 
director, Howard Lewis (from This Week) 
as non-fiction editor. James B. O’Connell 
is fiction editor. 

Rogers Terrill continues as executive 
editor, and it is nice to note that although 
the Rajah took over Argosy while it was 
still a pulp and he was a Grade A pulp 
editor, the big upward surge in circulation 
which Argosy experienced after its change 
to a slick, came before all the new talent 
appeared. Argosy is the important maga- 
zine on the twentieth floor at 205 East 
42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Did anyone say that Collier’s had got its 
staff settled at last? He spoke too soon. 
Things are still stirred up, although the 
general pattern begins to show, 

Pageant is swamped with material — 
good material. So the editors ask writers 
to please hold off until they once again 
ask for material. That sort of announce- 
ment from editors may not make every- 
body just too happy for words. But it does 
make one respect the integrity of those 
same editors. 

A note from outside New York: The 
same people who own Writer’s Digest have 
combined their Minicam Photography with 
Modern Photography. The first issue of 
the new book (titled Modern Photography 
combined with Minicam Photography) 
appeared on the stands August 15th. It’s 
a fine looking magazine, on slick paper, 
beautifully illustrated, and well worth the 
35 cents. I’m just a snapshot gal myself, 
but my guess is that it is going to be very 
much in demand with camera fans of every 
degree. Frederic B. Knoop is editor. The 
address: 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. 

Edward K. Thompson, formerly of the 
Milwaukee Journal, has been appointed 
managing editor of Life Magazine. He 
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succeeds Joseph J. Thorndike Jr. who r. 
signed. Thompson is 35 and this is prob 
ably an over $25,000 a year job. Wilson 
“The Picker” Hicks gave him his first Life 
assignment in 1939. 

Calling All Girls raised its price to 2% 
cents, with the August issue. The changes 
reported last month are already beginning 
to show up in the contents. Claire Glass 
edits, at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 17, 

Another encouraging note: Screenland 
and Silver Screen have, according to their 
distributor, gained 16 percent in newsstand 
sales for the first six months of 1949. At 
the end of 1948 these two magazines were 
sold by Liberty Magazine, Inc., to the 
Henry Publishing Company, at 444 Mad 
son Avenue, N.Y. 22. Lester C. Grady 
edits both. 

Front Page Detective and Inside Detec- 
tive, both Dell books, seem to be about tops 
in the fact-detective field. The magazines 
have good representation all over the coum 
try. And whenever an important crime is 
committed, the rush to register the case is 
fast and furious. The wartime slack is well 
over. 

Current and very recent cases fill most 
of the contents, with an occasional old case 
which is very well written. 

The emphasis now is being put on good 
actual photographs of each crime, and the 
editor plans on using even more pictures 
for each case if possible. So there’s a 
key to acceptance—get all the art and the 
best art you possibly can. It pays off with 
this market because pictures as well as text 
take checks on acceptance. And if the 
editor buys a couple of pictures more than 
he uses, he just charges it off to luck. No 
other fact-detective book pays for its pit 
tures on acceptance. 

The general average of story length 
5,000 words. But if there is plenty of ven 
good art on an unusually interesting cur 
rent case, the editor would consider 4 
length up to 7,000 words. 

He also needs the shorter stories: 2,50 
to 4,000 words. These would be unusual 
crimes, but without story value for mor 
wordage. These shorter things help with 
the back of the book, as the advertising 
department at Dell is doing a real job,! 
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success. 


Charles J. Wilson, Palmer Supervisor of Instruction 


A writer of wide and varied experience, Charles J. Wilson is well qualified 
to give both the beginning and the experienced writer valuable help. 
contributing many short stories to national magazines, Mr. Wilson is prominent- 
ly associated with the motion picture industry, having been editor and staff 
writer with Universal Studios, Fox, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Author of “Writing the Plot Story” and “Writing the Sound and Dialogue 
a classic in its field, Mr. Wilson has made a serious study of writing 
Although an executive of Palmer Institute, Mr. Wilson is also active 
as an instructor, and has individually helped many Palmer students to greater 


Besides 


Let These Professional Writers Help You Learn At Home To 


Write Salable Material 


Their Individual Coaching Can Spare You Disappointment, Save 


You Years in Preparing for 


Wide Experience Helps You 


Buford Gordon Bennett has proven 
by her own success that thorough, 
complete training—such as Palmer 
offers—gives the writer opportunity 
for increased income by writing 
for all fields. Miss Bennett’s stories 


have been published in The Post, 
Liberty, American, and other lead- 
ing magazines, and she has written 
famous 


radio material for many 
network programs. 





Literary Agent Shows 

You How to Sell 
G. Gordon Dewey, fiction, article, 
screen writer and story critic, has 
sold such publications as Country 


Gentleman, Radio Life, Weird 
Tales, Argosy, and the New 
Yorker. His success has helped 


him show Palmer-trained writers 
how to sell what they write. Di- 
rector of the Palmer Literary 
Agency, a marketing service for 
students and graduates. 


You Learn By Writing 


As a Palmer student, you write actual assign- 
ments. Your instructor makes marginal notes on 
your own working papers, explaining minor points 
in technique, and gives you detailed analyses 
typed on a separate sheet. You receive helpful 
suggestions, showing you individually how to 
overcome weaknesses, Capitalize on strong points, 
make the most profitable use of your writing 
ability. All comments, criticisms, and compliments 
are in writing — yours for reference throughout 
your career as a writer. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer home-study training is endorsed by 
scores of successful graduates and such famous 
authors as Rupert Hughes, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Edward Thompson, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
cith Monroe, and others. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk J-99, 1680 Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California 





a Successful Writing Career 


Constructive Help, Guidance 


Monroe Gable, critic, editorial 
writer, columnist, radio commen- 
tator and editor, is one of the 
Palmer staff of professional writers 
who individually analyze and com- 
ment on the material written by 
Palmer students. Many years of 
association with writers enable him 
to help others to make the most of 
their ability. Students have volun- 
teered appreciation of his influence. 





Editor Teaches You 

“Do's" and "Dont's" 
J. Harris Gable is inte: nationally 
known as an author, editor, and 
publisher. As an editor (Writers’ 
Markets and Methods) he knows 
why manuscripts are rejected or 
accepted, and his first-hand knowl- 
edge may save you the disappoint- 
ments of the ‘“‘trial and error’ 
method of learning to write. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


To learn how Palmer individual, professional, 
complete training can help you make the most 
of an ideal career as a really successful writer, 

















send for free 40-page illustrated book, ‘“The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories” plus 

free sample lesson showing how | Approved 
understandable, how helpful for 
Palmer Training may be to you. 

Send today. Veterans 
FREE 

L ES Ss oO AY Palener Sgettate « of Authorship 


Hollywood 28." 28, Calif., Desk J-99 


Please send me a sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
en. Degas resvstencninemiecedetog rhe aahnst ed eteeameledee 
Miss 


Address 
Cle: Ges 
Please print clearly. 
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For More Writers! 


ANOTHER "THANK YOU!" 


The following unsolicited testimonial is from 
another ambitious writer who took advantage 
of our COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM. Her 
first novel, sent to us for appraisal, contained 
several basic weaknesses. We turned the script 
over to our “CC” Dept. and “tore it apart.” 
We pointed out the rough spots and told the 
author exactly how to re-write. Here is her 
reaction: 







































", . Your criticism is just what | wanted— 
and needed! It is what I've paid for at fre- 
quent intervals in the past but never received. 
This job of yours is the biggest help I've ever 
had in the way of learning how to write. 
In fact, with your very fine model as a 
“guide-rule,"” | can work for several years 
without tutelage. Thank you again." 
Marion Firu, 
July 23, 1949. Fairbanks, Alaska 


. . » Which is just another way of saying: IF 
YOUR WORK IS NOT SALABLE WHEN 
YOU SEND IT TO US, WE’LL TELL YOU 
WHY... AND WE’LL TELL YOU WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT! 


Our regular fee for handling is $1 per 1,000 
words up to 10,000 — 50c per M thereafter. 
$3 is the minimum fee. $4 is the fee for novels 
— this brings you an initial letter of appraisal. 


No fee for professional writers, of course— 
and all fees are dropped after we make two 
sales for beginners. Our commission: 10%. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — 
WHY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 

















understand, and getting results in the num- 
ber of pages filled. 

One note of warning: no articles for a 
while. Those 1,000 to 2,500 pieces are not 
used too often and the editor has many on 
hand. 


Payment on stories is 3 or 4 cents, de- 
pending on several factors, including how 
well the case is presented as well as its 
age. Carlos Lane edits both Front Page 
Detective and Inside Detective. The ad- 
dress: 261 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

The Hillman confession magazines keep 
so closely to their formula that Mary 
Rollins, editorial director of Real Story 
and Real Romances, invariably seems to 
say, “There’s really nothing I can tell 
writers. The requirements are just the 
same.” 

The magazines are directed toward both 
young men and women, and stories should 
be timely confessions of young people. 
These should be strong, dramatic, first-per- 
son stories, realistically motivated and con- 
vincing. They should have suspense, sin- 
cere emotion, and true-to-life character- 
izations. But stories should not be based 
solely on sex. They may be told from 
either the girl’s or the man’s viewpoint. 

For this market, shorts should run 5,000 
to 6,500 words: novelettes about 10,000. 
Payment is made on acceptance, at 3 cents 
a word. Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
17. 

What happens to editors who leave 
magazine jobs? Some of them start literary 
agencies. Hence the new one, Littauer 
and Wilkinson, at 280 Madison Avenue 
(near 40th Street). Kenneth Littauer was 
fiction editor of Collier’s for some twenty 
years. Max Wilkinson was on the editorial 
staff of Collier’s and of Good Housekeep- 
ing, and more recently was head of the 
M-G-M scenario department. 

There’ll be a ‘new editor-publisher for 
Ned Pines’ picture magazine See presently. 
His brother, Robert A. Pines, died very 
suddenly on August 8th. Meantime, the 
staff is carrying on at 10 East 40th Street. 


Romance Western still seems like one of 
the ever-present Popular Publications pulps, 
even though it is being edited out on the 
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Pacific coast. From there, its editor, Irma 
Kalish, sends notice of a new little first 
edition, Nancy Robin. “No reprints guar- 
anteed!” Publicity begins early for editorial 
babies! 

And in the meantime, just as if Nancy 
Robin weren’t a bit of trouble, the maga- 
zine goes merrily along and the editor is 
well caught up on material in hand. So, 
Irma writes, “Tell your readers that the 
market is wide open here for love stories of 
the modern West, told from the heroine’s 
viewpoint—3,000 to 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. 

“T like to get away from the usual dude 
angle, and an especially different Western 
setting is always welcome. Also, I’d wel- 
come feature ideas. I still have a com- 
fortable backlog of verse, but am picking 
up one now and then. Verse of 4 and 8 
lines is most needed.” 

The address of Romance Western edito- 
rial department is 106912 West 39th Place, 
Los Angeles 37, California. 

Dime Detective and Black Mask are 
very much in need of short stories up to 
5,000 words, Harry Widmer tells me. Why 
should he be having a hard time getting 
enough good copy? Is this a case of writers 
getting heat-prostration—or whatever they 
call this summer lazy-spell? There’s an 
open market for detective writers who want 
to work. Black Mask uses a bit more of 
the mystery angle than does Dime Detec- 
tive. Novelettes run about 9,000 words at 
present in both magazines, but the need 
is less urgent. 

For 10 Story Western Editor Widmer 
needs an even shorter length—up to 4,000 
words. Here again the novelettes run about 
9,000, but are not urgently needed. This 
book is only 96 pages at present, so writers 
should tailor their stories carefully to the 
needed length. Editors appreciate having 
steady contributors who can do a neat story 
under 4,000 words. Remember that a not so 
complicated plot is needed. And if a story 
fails to hit one editor, there are plenty more 
chances. 

Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. The three books mentioned 
just above are members of the Popular 
























YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 

You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
tests now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 































A NEW KIND OF 
COURSE IN WRITING 


Here, at last, is a course which recognizes 
you as an individual. Your name isn’t John 
Doe, and you shouldn’t take a John Doe 
course. For instance, why waste valuable time 
on dialogue, which you do well, when you 
need help in plot structure, which is more 
difficult for you? This course is tailored to 
fit your particular requirements by a teacher 
of college English who is a published writer. 


The course consists of a written analysis of 
your work (please send me your most repre- 
sentative story) and five consecutive lessons, 
based upon this analysis, each lesson carefully 
planned for your personal instruction. The 
cost of the entire course is ten dollars, and you 
may receive instruction as quickly or slowly as 
you wish. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your first lesson within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 


Box 292 Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


writing for o pet Pecan on various phases of creative 


ante Ree fe WhiTine MADE Dasy. -O OENE 
J. C. SLOAN 


Representative for The Gagnon Co. 
P. ©. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 


Detailed editing, and typing... $1.00 per M 
Typing, minor corrections....... .65perM 
All typing on Eaton’s Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohie St. Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONE EMBER only a, sling ar 


and where to sell. MEMBER oi a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORE. CITY the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big cain. Send 25c in 
coin. 


N ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, "Ean. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








WRITER AND THE LAW 
for fiction and non-fiction writers 
FREE information 


CRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
601 S. Vermont Les Angeles 5, California 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Publications group, and are edited here in 
the New York office at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 17. 

W. W. Scott is back with Volitant Pub. 
lishing Company, and working on some. 
thing new for fall publication. He did a 
good job with that motorcycle magazine, 
but its backer folded, unfortunately. 

Sir!, one of the Volitant magazines, 
increased its pages to 80 with the August 
issue. It has been a monthly since last fall, 
and the publisher, Adrian Lopez is listed 
also as editor. Carl Loveday is editorial 
assistant. The same type of material as 
always is wanted: first-person personal ad- 
ventures and sports articles between 1,800 
and 2,500 words are most in demand. Other 
stuff is fairly well stocked. Payment is 
promised at 2 cents a word, on publication. 
Better check on when your material ap. 
pears, if you submit here. 

Laff and Hit are handled by the same 
editors and material is considered right 
along with Sir! Very little market for text 
on these publications, though. Address of 
Volitant Publishing Company is 105 East 
35th Street, N.Y. 16. 

The pulp magazines belonging to the 
Goodman group and edited by Robert 0. 
Erisman vary almost from month to month 
But there is still a fair market. The two 
sports bi-monthlies, Complete Sports and 
Sports Action, are very alive at present 
They are open to any length up to 15,000 
words. For the longer tales, major sports 
are best. But on the very short stuff any 
sport at all may be considered. Better study 
these magazines, as not too much suitable 
material seems to come in from free-lance. 
Payment is a cent a word and up, @ 
acceptance. 

In this same group there are four active 
western pulps, all open to good material 
For Western Short Stories and for Westen 
Novels and Short Stories, the short stories 
can run any length up to 10,000. 

On the books using novels, which als 
includes Complete Western Book Magazim 
and Three Western Novels, lengths at 
20,000 to 40,000—also an open market 
But the 20,000 worders have by far the bes 
chance of acceptance, as they fit into cot 
tents page schedules so much more easily 
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And in-between lengths are most difficult 
of all. 

On all these pulps (six titles above) pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Address: 366 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
17. 

Are you interested in mystery story or 
novel contests? Many people think a con- 
test brings out the best a writer can do. 

The big first prize in the Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine contest last year brought 
out so much good material that 21 prizes 
were given, in addition to those first an- 
nounced. This year’s contest has just about 
another month to run. The closing date is 
October 20th. 

If the novel length is your favorite, here’s 
the fourth Annual Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Mystery Novel Prize Contest, which does 
not close until January 15th, 1950. This 
is for newcomers; anyone can enter who 
has never before published a mystery novel. 
The total of the prize is $2,000, half in out- 
right cash, the rest advance against royal- 
ties. Rinehart & Company is sponsoring the 
contest. Write to them for complete con- 


| test rules; 232 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16, 


Publishing must be almost as healthy 
an occupation as being a linotyper. Within 
a few days of each other, the founders of 
three important publishing companies died 
recently, and their ages averaged very 
close to 90 years. These were Edward 
Caldwell, founder of McGraw-Hill; Wil- 
liam Bruce, founder of the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company in Milwaukee; and Hugh 
Cameron MacLean, founder of the mag- 
azine publishing company of Hugh C. 
MacLean Pubns., Ltd., in Toronto. He 
was a brother of J. B. MacLean, who was 
his partner for many years and then left, 
to form the enterprise which is now in- 
cluded in the MacLean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Company. 

Three book publishing firms here in New 
York have taken offices together, in order 
to foil the high cost of office space. The 
firms are New Directions, Pantheon, and 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. Each firm has its 
separate offices, but they share reception 
rooms. The address is 333 Sixth Avenue, 
N.Y. 14. This is at Fourth Street, and right 
in Greenwich Village. 








I Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga, got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 


You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 


But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10°, commission. 
For newer writers—$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
Book-lengths, Radio and Television 
Scripts, and Plays upon request. 


1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency- 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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By Harriet Cannon 


THE pocuMENTARY, like educational radio 
in any form, has long been considered a 
sort of step-child of the industry, tolerated 
because the FCC demands that a certain 
number of broadcasting hours be devoted 
to “radio in the public interest,” according 
to Arnold Perl, top scripter of CBS Docu- 
mentary Unit. He is the author of the 
much discussed, “Mind in the Shadow.” 

Perl who looks considerably younger than 
his thirty-odd years, talks about documen- 
tary radio with enthusiasm and conviction. 
The documentary, as he sees it, is the great- 
est challenge to a writer because it demands 
the very best he is capable of. 

The public demand for documentaries 
has been growing steadily since CBS’ first, 
“The Empty Noose,” was produced at the 
time of the Nuremburg hangings at the 
end of the war. This show, written by Perl, 
established the CBS Documentary Unit 
under Robert E. Heller, and paved the 
way for subsequent scripts of a serious 
nature. 

“The documentary,” Perl says, “repre- 
sents radio’s attempt to grapple with adult 
problems.” Books, magazines and even 
newspapers, he points out, inform the 
public of such problems as mental health, 
venereal disease, juvenile delinquency and 
civil rights. Reality is becoming a respect- 
able theme for radio, thanks to the docu- 
mentary technique. 

Essentially, the documentary may be 
defined as truth presented in dramatic 
form. The tremendous amount of mail 
that pours into CBS after one of their 
documentary shows is proof that the people 
have been reached and that they are in- 
terested in factual programs dealing with 
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adult problems. 

For the writer who wants to break into 
the documentary field, Perl offers encour- 
agement tempered with caution. Because 
documentary writing is based on months 
of painstaking research and is not finan 
cially rewarding, it is truly a labor of love. 
The subject should not be controversial, 
he warns, but should represent a major 
problem facing Americans today. For in 
stance, in “Mind in the Shadow,” Perl’s 
documentary on the nation’s facilities for 
handling mentally ill patients, his first prob- 
lem was to get the facts. It took six months 
of research, visiting mental hospitals, talk 
ing to patients, attendants, doctors and ad 
ministrative officials before enough fact 
were assembled to write the script itself 

“Never start writing a documentary with 
a pre-conceived idea of what you are going 
to say,” Perl warns. “The facts themselves 
must write the story. The writer’s jobs 
to capture reality and let the story lin 
emerge from the actual situation.” 

With the cooperation of the head d 
the Veterans Administration, Perl gained 
admission to a VA mental hygiene clinic 
and sat next to patients awaiting their tum 
with the psychiatrist. These people talked 
freely to him because he succeeded i 
identifying himself with them and making 
their problems his own. Mental disturb 
ances, he realized, can happen to anyon 
and treatment is a subject that should 
approached honestly and without fear. It 
was this attitude which was dramaticall 
brought out in his script, “Mind in th 
Shadow.” 

“The real speech of people,” Perl say 
“is by far the richest dialogue a writer cat 
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write.” Sometimes he even takes along a 
tape recorder and records his conversations 
with people—always with their consent. 
In most cases they are cooperative and the 
result is more authentic than any speech 
he could create. 

Although Perl prefers documentary writ- 
ing to any other, he admits that he can’t 
earn a living at it. However, he acknowl- 
edges the fact that he also enjoys the writ- 
ing he does as a regular contributor to “The 
Big Story” both on radio and TV. He 
turns out on an average of a script a week 
for this show and is well paid for it. All of 
the scripts for “The Big Story” are based 
on true episodes and that’s all to the good, 
Perl says, because “after all, a writer is 


nourished on truth.” 
¥* * ro 


Station WFMY-TV, Greensboro, N. C., 
is now a full primary affiliate of CBS’ Tele- 
vision Network. Assigned Channel 2, 
WFMY-TV is owned and operated by the 
Greensboro News Co., 212 North Davie 
Street, Greensboro. P. T. Hines is general 
manager of the station. 





uses in an entire year! 
WRITERS TO FILL THE DEMAND. 





programs receive from $300.00 to 


LEARN FROM EXPERIENCE 





successful years in radio = television. 
and ea hundreds of shows. 









@ Learn from the experience of our staff of instructors, who give you 
Actual, hard, practical experience that comes from 
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Contracts have been signed by KTTV, 
Los Angeles Times-CBS television station, 
for sub-lease of Capitol Records’ company’s 
studios at 5515 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles. 
The studios which are on the top floor of 
the building will provide KTTV with ad- 
ditional modern facilities for television 
programming. 

* * 

The Tom Breneman Restaurant in Holly- 
wood, one of the landmarks of the movie 
capital, located on Vine Street between 
Hollywood and Sunset Blvds., which has 
been undergoing conversion into radio 
and television studios, has been leased by 
the American Broadcasting Company for a 
period of five years, effective immediately. 
Frank Samuels, vice-president in charge of 
the network’s Western Division, announced 
the conversion. 

William Spier has returned as producer 
and editor of CBS’ “Suspense,” replacing 
Anton M. Leader. Norman MacDonald 
will direct. Spier was the producer of this 
show for five years, from 1943-1948. Dur- 
ing the *48-’49 season he produced “Ad- 


WHY BUCK OVER-CROWDED MARKETS? 


Get into a field that is begging for more writers. Radio uses more words in a single day than the movie indust: 
elevision is rapidly approaching this crisis. 


THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH TRAINE! 


The large freelance market pays from $250.00 to $900.00 for Radio and TV plays of all types. Writers of established 
$2,500.00 A WEEK. Many writers originate their own programs. 


the benefit of their ten to eighteen 
writing 


g of the workable — and the salable — 








@ Learn from the ng mae of ten years of 
techniques of writing for the air. 












BE SURE OF YOUR FUTURE 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Don’t hesitate — ACT NOW! 
be the turning point in your life. Turn 


This may 






from an ordinary, everyday existence to 





financial success as a radio or television 
writer. Write us today — NOW. 








This is your answer to rising living costs and growing unemployment. 
and, yes, even your rejected manuscripts can be turned into SALABLE radio or te 





@ Learn from A 4 experience of hundreds of others who started pot as you will start, (and who cre now 
ul ), earning good money writing for the air. 


Your plots, yor. ideas, your experiences 
evision material. 


RADIO (Lert ninren 





Studio J, 1233-37 No. Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Please send me complete information on the course(s) 
I have checked below. 


O HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO 

O HOW TO WRITE SALABLE TV SCRIPTS 
NAME 

ADDRESS .. SS er oe 
CITT aad STATE. ...... ...5+.00. 























TELEVISION PRESENTS 
GOLDEN AGE FOR WRITERS 


A STEADY STREAM OF THOUSANDS OF SCRIPTS WILL BE 
REQUIRED FOR FORTHCOMING TELEVISION PROGRAMS! ! 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TIME 
has arrived to learn to write for this marvelous new 
medium of entertainment and enlightenment, in order 
that you may be prepared for the greatest opportunity 
ever presented in the field of writing! 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


has oo, one t of assistance to offer: STRICTLY 
PERSONAL TRAINING AND SUPERVISION for a 
limited number of earnest student-writers. You will 
have the personal, collaborative help and cooperation of 
writers and editors with years of experience in actually 
writing for radio, screen, stage and for publication. 
If you are looking for a stereotyped correspondence 
course, please do not answer this ad! 


START YOUR PRELIMINARY TRAINING AT ONCE BY 
SENDING FOR AMAZINGLY INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, 
“HOW TO WRITE A TELEVISION SCRIPT” 


which includes a sample television play-script setting 
forth proper form and technique. 
Price $1.00 
OR 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
for free pamphlet explaining our complete service and 
Personal Course of Training in Television Writing. 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


1834 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 15, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty cents per thousand words 
Carbon Free 


MAY BROWN 








522 North G st. 








Tulare, Calif. 





POETRY WRITERS 


Let me tell you what’s wrong with your poems and what 
to do to make them salable. Oftentimes a few simple 
changes will put them in the professional class. I give you 
clear, critical, point by point analysis of your poems with 
suggestions on how to e them acceptable to editors. 
All this I do in the form of a personal report to you. Be 
convinced of your ability to write good poetry. Don’t de- 
lay! Send me your poems now! My fee is $1.00 for any 
short poem — over ten lines add 5c per line. Write today! 


GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
14 years—critic and writer 
Overlook Drive Huntington, New York 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 











learn; easy to write and transcribe. Low cost. 
by mail. For business and Civil Service. Also typing. 26th 
year. Write for free booklet to: 


Speedw7i } 
Dept. 6709-9, 55 W. 42 St., New tag 
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ventures of Sam Spade” and “Philip Morris 
Playhouse.” 

NBC’s Richard P. McDonagh is now an 
executive producer. His former job as 
director of “Radio City Playhouse” has been 
taken over by Harry W. Junkin. 


* * * 


Radio Markets 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COM. 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Mr. John C. Turner, manager of 
scripts for both radio and TV says, “No 
current shows on ABC are in the market 
for scripts as such. The majority of pro 
grams both commercial and sustaining come 
from agencies or other producing organiza- 
tions and there is some free lance market 
there.” However, Mr. Turner points out 
that while his network is not buying free 
lance scripts, they are always interested 
in ideas for programs. These should be 
submittted to Mr. Turner at the above 


address. 
* * * 


COLGATE THEATRE, Mondays 9:00 
9:30 p.m. EST, WNBT. 

AGENCY: William Esty, Inc., 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

SCRIPT EDITOR: William L. Stuart 

PRODUCER: Kendall Foster. 

SPONSOR: Colgate, Co. 

This is still one of the most promising 
markets for the TV free-lance writer, but 
be sure to write Mr. Stuart before you 
submit your script, giving him an outline 
of what you have in mind. In general 
“Colgate Theatre” requires original short 
stories suitable for adaptation to TV. Oc 
casionally material already in adapted form 
is bought, but on the whole they prefer to 
do the adapting themselves. This is 4 
family type show and there is a wide 
variety of material suitable for stories. Any- 
thing in good taste is acceptable ranging 
from comedy to drama. Limit your charac 
ters to four or five. Scripts are bought 
outright on the basis of one performance 
about 25 minutes. 


~ * * 
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ARMSTRONG’S THEATRE OF TO- 
DAY, Saturdays 12:00-12:30 p.m. EST, 
CBS. 
AGENCY: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

PRODUCER: Mr. Ira L. Avery: 

SPONSOR: Armstrong Cork Co. 

Stories about everyday, believable people 
with likeable qualities are wanted for this 
half-hour show. Romance is always ac- 
ceptable and theme and situation should 
be those with which women listeners can 
identify themselves. Love, whether young, 
old or middle-aged written from the 
woman’s point of view is always popular. 
Be sure to state the particular problem of 
the play early in the first scene. 

There is no set limitation on the number 
of characters you may use, but it is always 
a good policy not to write in more charac- 
ters than are necessary to tell the story 
effectively. Make your situations dramatic 
accentuations of commonplace events and 
keep in mind the fact that a strong dra- 


matic story is most often one that is based 
on a universal problem. 

Stay away from big city glamour in your 
settings. Best locale is typical American 
small town. If you are thoroughly familiar 
with a colorful spot such as Nantucket or 
New Orleans you may designate the town 
specifically. However, be sure to keep the 
emphasis of your story on timeliness of 
background and incident. The time is now, 
the very Saturday noon that the audience 
is listening. It’s a good idea to concentrate 
on the seasonal aspect of drama, too, for 
instance, a vacation romance during the 
summer, weddings in spring, harvest in 
fall, snow and winter sports in winter. 

Time your script to run 20 minutes and 
write it in three acts—about 20 typewritten 
pages of script. Begin each act with an- 
nouncers lead-in, introducing or recapitu- 
lating the situation. Use as many scenes 
as you like provided each one advances 
the plot. Stay away from double plots. 
Keep story line simple and direct. 

By the end of Act I the problem should 














PUBLISHED AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED? An article or a short story? A plot idea adapted for SCREEN, 
RADIO, or STAGE? 

Let talented writers help you achieve your writing goal. Recreate your characters into 
living personalities. Revitalize your situations. Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle 
of romance or adventure. A STORY THAT WILL SELL. 

From the cream of Hollywood writing talent I have assembled a staff of writers and critics 
and story specialists, who have accomplished big things in the literary field. All are 
recognized masters of their art. 

ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and geared to meet the special requirement and need of the 
writer. No classes or mail order courses. Experts will direct you in the rewrite of your 
manuscript, or redraft it for you. They will collaborate on story ideas and plots. Or they 
will ghost the story from ideas and plots you supply. 

SEND A MANUSCRIPT for criticism and analysis. Let these expert critics tell you whether 
your story is ready for a publisher. Or point out its faults. Rates, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
minimum, $2.50. Fees for other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, ghost- 
ing—based on amount of help required. 

RECENT SALES include: A Prison Story, ghosted by a staif writer and scheduled for film 
production this fall; Historical book now being published. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two. 
Ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World — 102-D Hollywood 28, California 
































YOUR CHANCE for SALES 
INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation 
which might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while 
business details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service If desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 








118 Vaughan Rd., Apt. 29 Toronto, Ontario 
KE 9727 
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BOOK MSS. WELCOMED 


Ayn Rand’s “The Fountainhead” sold 
500,000 copies, and 12 publishers who 
rejected it are still blushing. Maybe 
your ms. can become a best seller, maybe 
it’s of a specialized nature, but is it 
interesting? Then we can publish it 
under our economical cooperative plan. 
Our expert design and promotion insure 
the widest audience and recognition for 
your book ; even a modest sale will net a 
profit over your investment. Send your 
ms. to us for friendly appraisal; free 
Booklet F on request. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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be fully developed and the listeners wonder- 
ing how it can be solved. Act II should 
contain action building up to the climax, 
an intensification of the original problem— 
which by now your listeners should con- 
sider all but insoluble. In Act III have your 
lead character solve the problem honestly 
and believably without the use of chance 
or coincidence. It’s all right to employ a 
surprise twist, but not a dishonest or 
manufactured ending. 

Taboo: Sophisticated stories of the 
wealthy; career stories; stories about novel- 
ists, artists, actors, etc.; mystery, crime, 
contrived melodrama and farce; unusual 
themes; serious infidelity of husband or 
wife; money problems; experimental de- 
vices, narration technique, flashback or 
stream of consciousness. 

Payment: $250 up on a sliding scale. 
Send for release first. Return it, signed 
with script and be sure to enclose self. 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

* * * 


THE WHISTLER. “The Whistler” is 
a series of original half-hour psychological 
mysteries. The emphasis is on psychological 
development of characters motivated by 
love, hate, avarice, jealousy, etc. 

While crime of one sort or another is 
usually present in the stories, it is not 
essential. The program wants emotional 
pressure, but not horror, physical brutality, 
afflictions, insanity, etc. The accent should 
be on suspense which grows out of natural 
character relationships. 

Unusual locales and characters are wel- 
come. The Whistler himself is a philosoph- 
ical observer and a force for good. He 
should never motivate or urge characters 
to evil actions. As the narrator of the story, 
he introduces the first and second acts, 
but he never enters himself into the action. 
He is the observer who knows the folly of 
men’s ways, and can foresee the inevitable, 
but he should not derive pleasure from the 
misfortunes of the characters. 

Scripts should be constructed as follows: 
Part One: The first act, which may be 
short but should not be longer than a third 
of the total. This should end on a note 
of high suspense; Part Two: The body of 
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the script which is played out in drama 
and develops the principal action of the 
story and ends on a conclusive high point; 
Part Three: Strange ending with strong 
ironic twist. 

Scripts will be purchased for broadcast 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
plus the Canadian stations and/or the 
Columbia Pacific Network under the spon- 
sorship of Signal Oil Company. Outlines 
may be submitted, but completed scripts 
are preferred. Submit all manuscripts to 
Adrian Gendot, Columbia Square, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

Payment is $250 for one broadcast with 
a year’s option to use the script in the East 
with an additional $200 payment. 


Local Radio Program 
Sir: 

Writers located within a one hundred mile 
radius of Stillwater, Oklahoma, may be interested 
to know that a new market is available to them. 
A program entitled “Local Literature” is asking 


for material of all types. The show can be heard 
over KSPI, 780 kc, at 5 p. m. each Saturday. 


The producer, Orville A. Sandlin, is especially 
interested in seeing material from previously un- 
published writers. The purpose of the program is 
to bring local authors, poets, and playwrights to 
the attention of the public. The content of the 
program varies, but usually includes some poetry, 
and/or a dramatization of a prose piece. 

Since everyone connected with the program is 
working without pay, no payment can be made 
for material at the present time. 

Loca. LITERATURE, 
Box 812, Vets Village, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Radio Verse Publicity 
Sir: 

I am wondering if any of your poet-subscribers 
living in the Southern California area, would be 
interested in submitting light, romantic or humor- 
ous verse to be read over KWKW, Pasadena, on 
the program “Love’s Notebook.” 


Although payment cannot be made at this time, 
authors will be given name credit, and will, of 
course, retain all rights to the poem. We have a 
bright, new welcome mat out for the equally new 
Poets, as well as the more established. 

SaNnpDIE STEVENS, 
6207-B Home Avenue, 
Bell, California. 





THAT SOMETHING! 


You know you have a good story, but 
it didn’t click with the editor. Perhaps 
it lacked that something which marks the 
professional approach. 


Editorial help is available. 


Send us a manuscript you think should 
sell. We will give you a frank appraisal 
of its merits and faults. 


There is no reading fee. If revision or 
editing will improve the manuscript, we 
will quote you for our services. 


Professional as well as beginning writ- 
ers profit from our 


EDITORIAL & REVISION SERVICE. 


UNITED NEWS SERVICE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
P.O. Box 3582 San Francisco, Calif. 








iP 'vs, Manuscripts Typed... 


Beautiful work. The kind editors appreciate. Guar- 
anteed service. Only 50c per thousand words. One 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Poetry Ic line. 
Top grade bond paper. 

MARGURET OTTERSON 
221 W. Court (Dept. D) Beatrice, Nebraska 











LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

You wouldn’t think of baking a cake without a mold to 
give structure and form to it. You wouldn’t think of 
cutting out a dress without a pattern. A carpenter uses 
a blue print to build a house. ow much more necessary 
it is that you have a CHART which forms an adequate 
mold, pattern, or blueprint into which you cast your effort 
at story construction. 

Were you to break down published stories into their 
component elements, you would find that each story had 
been cast into a segmented mold and that every ingredient 
was present. 

Definitely, an ADAMS CHART maps out the way into 
the minute intricacies of story structure. step is 
detailed for you. The CHART may be used for any story 
of purpose you wish to write, be it action story or char- 
acter story. 


WRITING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WITH AN INCOME 


A post card will bring you full information. 


CECILIA ADAMS 


1612 HIGH ST. DES MOINES 14, IOWA 
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Women’s Magazines 


The American Home, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles pertaining to the home and family 
such as building, remodeling, decorating, garden- 
ing, entertaining, kitchens, laundries, food, chil- 
dren, home-crafts, repairs. Prefer illustrations 
with human interest where possible. Buy pho- 
tographs. No fiction or verse. Report in 4 to 
6 weeks. Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Beauty Fair, 1841 Broadway, New York City 
23. Margery Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. “We want ‘how to’ articles of 1000 
or 1500 words: self-improvement, beauty, per- 
sonality, exercise, ‘how to’ make or do things. 
No fiction, photographs or poetry. Payment is 
$10 to $15, on acceptance.” 


Best Years (formerly Tom Breneman’s Maga- 
zine), 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
‘17, has suspended publication. 


Charm, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
17. Frances Harrington, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories 
with some plot-line, or at least with a point 
definitely made, from 1500 to 3000 words. No 
mood or anecdote. Articles of special interest 
to the business girl between 18 and 30 are used; 
also articles of general interest to anyone: in- 
formational, cultural, educational. Very little 
poetry used. Report in about two weeks. Pay- 
ment is up to $300 for stories, on acceptance.” 


Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Byrne Hope Sanders, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want short stories from 4000 to 5000 words. Also 
Canadian controversial articles of interest to 
women. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in three weeks. Payment on acceptance.” 


Holland’s, 3306 Main Street, Dallas 2, Texas. 
Charleen McClain, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short shorts 
from 800 to 1500 words and short stories from 
2500 to 4000 words. Also non-fiction of in- 
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terest to women. Black and whites bought only 
as illustrations for specific articles; color trans- 
parencies (minimum 4x5 inch) used as cover 
material. Buy poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word for standard length fiction 
and non-fiction (extra for photos), 5c a word 
for short short fiction, 50c a line minimum for 
poetry, on acceptance.” 


Household, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles on building, remodeling, community im- 
provement, etc., with photographs. Query be- 
forehand. Buy photographs only with articles, 
except Kodachrome, Ektochrome, or carbro 
prints for cover use. No fiction or poetry wanted 
at present. Report usually in 2 or 3 weeks. 
Payment, on acceptance, varies with material; 
never less than 2c a word plus $5 each for illus- 
trative photographs.” 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. Otis L. Wiese, Editor; Frankie 
McKee Robins, Fiction Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want short 
stories from 4000 to 7500 words, novelettes from 
10,000 to 12,000 words, and complete novels 
from 20,000 to 25,000 words. Two-part stories 
should be about 30,000 words in length, allow- 
ing 15,000 words for one installment, and serials 
are approximately 35,000 to 45,000 words, de- 
pending on whether they are run in three or 
four installments. Also want non-fiction from 
4000 to 8000 words; outlines acceptable. Ad- 
visable to send letter detailing subject and treat- 
ment of article. We prefer stories and articles 
slanted to the woman’s angle. Racial, religious, 
foreign and historical subjects are not popular 
with our readers. We look for high reader- 
identification in our stories. Seldom buy pho- 
tographs. Publish one poem in each issue. Re- 
port in approximately two weeks. Fiction base? 
pay is $750 for short stories; other prices unde 
termined but always top price.” a 







Today’s Woman, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Geraldine E. Rhoads, Editor; 
Eleanor Stierhem, Fiction Editor; Harold Baron,” 
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$3,000 WORTH OF 





A. L. FIERST HELP---FREE! 








1948 
CONTEST WINNERS 
CASH IN! 


Charles Doyle—ARGOSY 
and the POST. 

Jack MclLarn—3 in a 
row to ARGOSY, plus 
others. 

Charles Einstein—A $500 
sale to TRUE. 

(More next month) 

To the left you see a 
few late book and mag- 
azine checks for my 


POLL ans 


eo. 
VELEDaY @ COMPARE tm 








Through my Annual Beginners’ Contest you can earn 
the leading agency sponsorship you need to compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same help 
that made possible the winning of the latest Norton 
Award, a $20,000 motion picture sale, and sales to 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, COLLIER'S, 
Simon & Schuster, Doubleday and Dutton is available 
to you — FREE — if you win one of the eight monthly 
prizes in my Annual Beginners’ Contest. 


During September, October and November | will 
each month select the 8 new writers whose manuscripts 





clients—earned through 
the help you may obtain 
— FREE! 


indicate the most promising commercial possibilities 
and will give them my help as indicated below, en- 
tirely FREE, except for my regular agency commission 
on sales. 


Book Authors: Through the years, | have placed 
more first novels and first non-fiction books than 
1 can begin to mention. | am receiving so many 
calls that | can't list them here — but {I'll be glad 
to see your book lengths, mystery, straight novel 
or non-fiction. There's a nominal charge of $5 
for initial appraisal and comment. (Books may 
be entered in the Contest.) 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value)........ $ 500 





2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value)...... 250 
od Cw 3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... :, a 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (valu me 50 
Sth & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25,00)............ 50 
7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)............ 25 
Share! *Total value of prizes each month.................-.++- $1000 


*Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


The Beginners' Contest is open to all writers who have not 
sold more than $500 worth of manuscripts during 1949. To 
enter, submit at least 3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 

service at my regular criticism rates to new writers, 

ch are 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 
5,000 to 10,000 words, $! a thousand; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. For these fees you receive 





detailed analysis, suggested revision and experienced mar- 
keting of salable manuscripts. My sales commission is | 
And remember — tell me about yourself when you send me 
your manuscripts as my selling authors et me s 
you the salable material in your own background — by my 
selection of the specific markets best suited to your own 
potentialities. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








HISTORICAL NOVEL 


Criticism Translations 
Editing French 
Bibliographies Italian 
Directed Research Spanish 
Plot Synopsis German 
Compiling Latin 

e a ae 


EARL VERNON AKIN, M.A. 
(University of California — Histery) 
700-Coventry Road 
Berkeley 7, California 











“THINKING ALPHABET’’ may help YOU to: 


CHANGE YOUR 


an Red Ot -e - 


. Think-up New Ideas; Write Effectively 
. Discover New Powers in Your Mind 
Develop Your Creative Ability 

Master Your Life; Get Things Done 

. Improve Conversation, Personality 

- Develop Courage, Self Confidence 

. Influence People; Sell Yourself 

. Turn YOUR Ability Into Cash 
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Hundred Ye 
SYSTEM THAT REALLY "* FREE FOLDER. Write 
FRANK TIBOLT 6258D N. 4th ST. PHILA. 
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. » « @ Splendid job 
of book publication’ 


“I want to compliment The Exposition 
Press on the way it has handled my book. 
. » « The format was fine. You have done 
a splendid job of book publication . . 
Your efforts have resulted in the sale of 
sufficient books to enable me to recoup my 
investment,” writes one of our more than 
200 authors.* 


Because we can edit, design, produce, 
promote, and distribute your book, and 
often show a profit for you after the sale 
of as few as 600 copies, it will pay you to 
write for a free copy of our brochure, WE 
CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, and our 
32-page book catalog. 


Our unusual publishing technique requires only 
a@ minimum subsidy for the first edition; subse- 
quent editions are on terms more advan- 
tageous than the standard contract recommen- 
dations of the Author's League of America. 


* Title of book, name and address of author fur- 
nished on request. 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 





| 251 Fourth Ave., Dept. 9 WD, New York 10 
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Feature Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “Most open market is for 3000 
to 7000 words. Want modern-minded stories 
which will interest an audience of young married 
women in their middle twenties. Accent on good 
writing, solid plotting, vivid characterization. 
Occasionally buy short-shorts, which end on note 
of emotional impact rather than formula gim. 
mick. Ideal length for articles is 2500 to 3000 
words. Our non-fiction deals with the prob. 
lems and interests of young wives, many of 
whom have very young children. We feel she 
wants to read helpful material that will benefit 
her family, her home, and ease her daily prob- 
lems. Greatest need is for factual or investiga. 
tive pieces with anecdotal or case history, per- 
sonalized treatment. Also use 500 and 850-word 
shorts. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Very 
good rates, on acceptance.” 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Holly. 
wood 28, Calif. Mary Snapp, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly. ‘We want short-shorts up to 2500 
words. Should be light with happy endings, no 
divorce or violence, and good for family read- 
ing. Also illustrated how-to-do-it articles or of 
general interest to women readers, up to 1500 
words. Buy photographs only to accompany ma- 
nuscripts. Light, humorous poetry from 4 to 8 
lines is bought. Report in two weks. Payment is 
2¥%ac to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy. “We want fiction of human 
interest type, both serious and humorous, from 
2500 to 5000 words. Usually take our own pho- 
tographs. No poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks, 
No special rates; payment on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


American Foreign Service Journal, 1809 G 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. Joan David, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles, up to 4000 
words, on travel, living abroad (like New York 
er’s ‘London Letter’), foreign affairs, profiles of 
key figures in foreign policy both here and 
abroad. Query first. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication; $5 for cover 
pix and $1 each for illustrations for articles.” 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine, 726 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Ray Scott, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We never 
purchase material other than fiction stories, from 
3000 to 6000 words, preferably with railroad 
background. Will, however, accept stories d 
general interest. Very seldom buy photographs 
Report in one month. No regular rate; payment, 
on basis of value to us, is on acceptance.” 
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Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


All-American Football Magazine, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued semi-annually; 20c a copy. “We 
want hard-charging, action-packed, suspenseful 
stories of collegiate and professional football, 
1000 to 25,000 words. Girl interest desired in 
novelettes and novels. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


The American Field, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. William F. Brown, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
yarns about hunting upland game birds with 
pointing dogs, up to 3500 words. Fiction seldom 
used. Also practical hunting articles, birds, wild- 
fowl, small game animals. Buy photographs, but 


‘rarely use poetry. Report in ten days. Payment 


varies, On acceptance.” 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want tech- 
nical material; small-arms hunting, gunsmith- 
ing; articles dealing with military small arms. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Pay- 
ment is up to 5c a word, on acceptance; $5 each 
for published photos.” 


The American Sportsman (formerly Golfer 
and Sportsman), Box 444, Bellflower, Calif. 
James Bannister, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles con- 
cerned primarily with participant sports for men 
and women. Games, amusements, and wagering 
contests are out. Prefer articles with a real 
pattern posing a problem, involving plenty of 
struggle and suspense, and providing a satisfac- 
tory culmination. These should be either per- 
sonal experience stories or faithfully reported 
from someone who has acquired the experience. 
Equipment used should be detailed and ex- 
plained. Sportsmen want to know what tackle 
and gear was used in landing a certain type of 
fish; a hunting story is flavorless to a sportsman 
unless it describes in detail the guns, ammuni- 
tion, dogs, and even the cooking equipment. Buy 
photographs accompanying articles. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in 60 days. Payment is lc a 
word, on publication.” 


Baseball Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; 20c a copy. “We want novelettes and 
novels from 10,000 to 25,000 words. Major 
leagues, minor leagues, training camps, World 
Series. Girl interest is not ruled out; can play 
a major part in story. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. 
Issued quarterly ; 


Editorial Director. 
$1.80 for 12 


Leo Margulies, 
15c a copy; 





VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Practical, individual help that leads to Sales in fiction, 


articles, plays, poetry. Rates for criticism: $1.00 per 
1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 thereafter. Mini- 
mum $3.00. Poetry: 6c per line; Minimum $1.00. 


Please write for information upon courses. 


Free Report upon Novels, Plays 
MY CREDENTIALS 


Guiding writers right Editor national writers 
since 1934 magazine 6 years 


Author of articles upon technique 


P.O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Sta., Cincinnati 20, O. 
Phone: AV 2332 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








237 E. Ninth St. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low Core for 
capertoness and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 

R READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


ITERARY INSTRUC 
23D Green an” TO Kollaston 70, Mass. 














ANOTHER $ MONTH 


What's your line—trade journal writing, maga- 
zine articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for only 
one dollar this month! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine column- 
ing is revealed in "99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO 
WRITE." What to write about and how and 
where to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in “CHECK A DAY 
FOR FILLERS," which also offers 365 subjects and 
the leading markets for the short articles. 50c 
separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of "TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS." Another is a list of salable articles. 
Rounding up and writing both news and features. 
50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA." Forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writer? 
You need “THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," which 


also provides a manuscript record. 50c separately. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. D 


1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S.C. 
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issues. “We use a 15,000-word lead novel fea- 
turing cither baseball or football in season and 
several short stories of any sport not over 6,000 
words. Lesser known sports are preferred. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Field and Stream Magazine, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22. Hugh S. Grey, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We want articles on hunting, fishing, 
camping, natural history, related subjects; front 
of book length 2500 to 3000 words. Very little 
fiction used. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in about two weeks. Payment is around 
5c a word, on acceptance.” 


Fight Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; “We want novelettes and 
novels from 10,000 to 25,000 words. Hard-hit- 
ting, suspenseful stories of the professional prize 
ring, with the whole wide world as settings. 
Good ring action. Girl interest welcome. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Football Action, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Issued semi-annually; 20c a copy. 
“Same requirements and payment as All-Amer- 
ican Football Magazine.” 


Football Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Issued semi-annually; 20c a copy. 
“Same requirements and payment as All-Amer- 
ican Football Magazine.” 


Grit and Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. 
Ed. H. DeCamp, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want material de- 
voted exclusively to game fowl only. Buy a few 
photographs. No fiction or poetry. Payment is 
on agreement with author, on acceptance.” 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. Walter J. Howe, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘We want fact articles on how-to, when- 
to, where-to of hunting, fishing, trapping, etc. 
Buy good photographs; ‘how-to’ (sportsmen) 
sequences. No fiction or poetry. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is 3c a word minimum and 
$5 and up for photos. Rates rise according to 
quality of article.” 


International Roller Skating Guide, 152 W. 
42nd Street, New York City 18. Sam Finkel- 
stein, Editor. Issued annually; $1.00 a copy. 
“We want anything relating to roller skating, 
dance skating, figure skating, roller derby, 1000 
to 1500 words. Need humorous articles and 
action photos especially. Use fillers of 200 words 
and verse from 4 to 12 lines. Also interested 
in any odd events occurring on roller skates. Re- 
port in 1 to 2 months. Payment is Ic to 2c a 
word on fillers and articles, $1 to $5 for poems, 
and $3 to $5 for pictures, on publication.” 
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Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Isued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
the following material: 1. Feature articles up to 
3000 words dealing with the dramatic, humorous, 
and adventurous phases of fishing, hunting, etc, 
Must be accurate and informative and written 
so ‘popularly’ that they will appeal alike both 
to the dyed-in-the-wool sportsman and to the 
layman. Must be profusely illustrated with un- 
posed ‘action’ photographs of the finest quality. 
2. Well-illustrated news articles up to 3000 
words of topical interest to sportsmen everywhere. 
3. Personality sketches of 1000 words or s 
telling of picturesque characters of the outdoors. 
4. ‘How-to-make’ and ‘how-to-do’ articles of 
any length up to 3000 words giving specific, non- 
technical information and practical hints on 
hunting, fishing, camping, woodcraft, target 
shooting, and the care and repair of firearms, 
fishing tackle, motor boats, hunting lodges, and 
every other sort of outdoor equipment. ‘Kinks’ 
describing emergency equipment or emergency 
repairs made from odds and ends are especially 
desirable. Illustrations for these articles may be 
photographs or rough sketches to be elaborated 
by staff artists. 5. Unusual nature stories. Not 
encyclopedia or textbook material, but vivid, 
readable, informative, well-illustrated articles pre- 
senting odd and curious facts about wildlife. 
6. Articles describing odd adventures and excit- 
ing personal experiences in the outdoors. 7. Brief, 
factual accounts (500 to 1000 words) of true 
personal experiences, either exciting or humorous, 
which will lend themselves to retelling by our 
artists in cartoon-strip form. 8. Photographs. 
Single pictures, and sets that can be arranged 
in striking layouts to tell interesting stories of the 
outdoors. No fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is up to 10c a word for excep- 
tional material, on acceptance.” 


Outdoors, 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
H. G. Tapply, Editor. Issud monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 2500 word stories 
and articles of a how-to nature on fishing and 
hunting. These should be factual—little fiction. 
Good selection of glossy action photos should 
accompany manuscripts. Report in three days. 
Payment compares with rest of field, on accep- 
tance.” 


Popular Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy. “We use a 15,000 
word lead novelette about baseball or football in 
season, and several short stories not over 6000 
words. Short stories may be about any sport, 
with the odd or lesser known sport particularly 
desired. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Rod and Gun in Canada, Gardenvale, Que., 
Canada. K. A. Marshman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
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factual experiences of practical sportsmen in 
Canadian woods and on Canadian waters—stories 
of outdoor life, hunting and fishing, preferably 
with snaps. Articles of from 1500 to 1800 words. 
Want photographs of action or live game—not 
strings of fish, dead game, etc. Buy very few 
photos and poetry very seldom. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is approximately Ic to 1¥ac a 
word, on publication.” 


Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Henry Lyman, Editor. Issued 
weekly May through October and monthly 
November through April; 10c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use only articles on salt water sport 
fishing between Maine and South Carolina. All 
such articles should have a ‘how to’ slant and 
should be kept under 3000 words. This is a 
specialized field and only those fully under- 
standing the field should attempt to submit ma- 
terial. ‘General’ fishing articles are not satis- 
factory. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is by 
arrangement.” 


Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
Mass. Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. 
Issued monthly November through June; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We want technical instruc- 
tive articles on ice figure skating or ice dancing, 
700 to 1500 words. Fiction seldom used. Occa- 
sionally use humorous items, short, about skating, 
100 to 700 words. Do not buy photographs or 
poetry, but use contributions. Report in about 
two weeks. No payment.” 


Sports Action, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
material of all lengths on major sports, 1000 to 
15,000 words. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Sports Afield, 401 Second Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Ted Kesting, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want stories of 3000 words and articles on out- 
door activities related to hunting and fishing, 
2500 words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in ten days. Top rates in field, on accep- 
tance.” 


Sportsvue, 321 Talbott Building, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. G. W. Young, Editor. Isued 6 times 
yearly; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
articles on successful methods of coaches and 
recreation directors, 900 to 1200 words. Query 
first. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is 3c a word 
and up and $3.50 to $6.00 for photos, month 
before publication.” 


Thrilling Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
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EDITH H. BLACKBURN 
Fiction Consultant 


All work constructively analyzed for the 
sincere beginner and the occasional 
seller who wish to learn exactly what 
separates them from consistent fiction 
sales. 


Rates $1.00 per Thousand Words 
Minimum $3.00 
P.O. Box 3516 Glendale |, Calif. 
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AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 


For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 


11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL Me CARBON 
ALL WORK Aged AD EXTRA FIRST PAGE 


50c PER 1,000 WO 


OS MA LED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS - POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 W. 65th STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WOODBINE 5251 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 








Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit. This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 


DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 


SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL— Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


- No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 


AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 


“Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Are you tired of working alone? Do 
you need help? 


If your stories aren’t selling, there is 
something wrong with your stories — not 
the editors. No one can get the right 
perspective of his own work; it is a case 
of too close to the mountain... . 

If you have the desire to write, we can 
help you. But you must LEARN before 
you can EARN. Let us tell you how to 
make your MSS salable and then what- 
ever happens, WRITE; whatever doesn’t 
happen, WRITE. 

What are we offering? 

Thirty years’ experience in writing, 
studying, selling. 

Book-lengths $25.00 
$1.00 per 1,600 words up to 5,000. 
Additional: 50c per 1,000 


CENTRAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P. O. Drawer 392 Neosho, Missouri 











“We use 8,000 to 10,000 word novelettes and 
several short stories not over 6000 words. All 
types of sports stories are wanted, but the stories 
about lesser known sports are particularly de- 
sirable. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Action Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jerome Bixby, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We want fast-moving 
western stories, 2000 to 20,000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks, Payment 
is lc a word and up.” 


Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Eris- 
man, Editor. Isued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want novels from 20,000 to 
40,000 words. Mature copy, substantial girl 
interest. Report in ten days. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use 10,000 word novelettes featuring 
characters placed against the background of the 
Old West and in dramatic situations typical of 
the period. Also several short stories not over 
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6000 words. All stories are set in the period be- 
tween the Civil War and the early 1900’s and do 
not have any modern touches. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 2 weeks, 
Payment in Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Fighting Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City 17. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want novelettes 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words and shorts from 
4000 to 6000 words. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. P. L. Payne, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We want stories from 
2,000 to 20,000 words, with emphasis on covered 
wagon days. Also articles from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accep- 
tance.” 


Giant Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. ‘““‘We want short stories up to 6,000 words 
and novelettes and novels up to 60,000 words. 
Well written Western action stories with back- 
ground and feeling of the Old West. Good cow 
country plots, mining, railroading, fur-trapping, 
wagon train, etc. No open market for articles. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Jack OSullivan, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We want novelettes and novels from 10,000 to 
25,000 words. Cowboy hero or heroine in range 
country riding through a good, thick plot that 
gallops with speed and rises to a climax with a 
swirl of fast, raw action and a satisfactory finale. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Leading Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City 17. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “Same requirements and 
payment as Fighting Western.” 


Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories of 5,000 words more or less and 
novels of 10,000 words more or less. Third per- 
son stories of young love. Buy poetry. Report in 
ten days. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel 
featuring the Masked Rider, written by assign- 
ment; an 8,000 word novelette; several short 
stories not over 6,000 words. Distinctly Old West 
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with no modern touches. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Planet Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We want stories from 
2,000 to 20,000 words. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. ““We use several 10,000 word novelettes, 
one of them featuring Sheriff Blue Steele written 
on assignment, others bought in free lance mar- 
ket. Also several short stories not over 6,000 
words. All stories are set in a distinctly Old West 
background, with the trappings of the period 
between the Civil War and the early 1900’s. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. ““We use a 30,000 word lead novel 
featuring Steve Reese, a Cattleman’s Association 
detective, and his two pards, written on assign- 
ment. Also one 8,000 word novelette and several 
short stories not over 5000 words. All stories of 
Old West flavor; no modern touches. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks, Payment is lc a word and up, on accep- 
tance.” 


Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use a 30,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing Bob Pryor, the Rio Kid, written by assign- 
ment. Also several stories not over 5,000 words. 
Most of the stories in this book and all of the 
lead novels are set against real. historical back- 
grounds, and feature historic figures of the Old 
West as supporting characters. All stories are of 
Old West flavor. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. ““We use a 15,000 word lead novelette, a 
novelette of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and several 
short stories not over 6,000 words. All stories 
must have strong woman interest. Masculine 
viewpoint presentation is preferred, however. 
Stories must either be rodeo stories or have a 
background connected with the rodeo such as 
horse ranches raising bucking stock for rodeos, 
etc. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and om. Pi largest market open 
to beginning writers, the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. oo 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warrer’s Diczsr. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12/2c per page, about 50c - 
1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
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Try it FREE, use it — to understand yourself and others 
in business and social life — more clearly than you ever 
thought possible. Many use their knowledge of handwrit- 
ing to make more money full or part time. Simply send 
your name today for F —~d ILLUSTRATED lesson. No 
obligation. Must be ov International Grapho 
Analysis Society, Inc., 201 * Wilkoit Building, Springfield 
4, Missouri. 
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} A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 





for Authors 


( 
4 
{ 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in ( 
y book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. i 
{ 

4 

E 


The William-Frederick Press 


oo Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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MAKE BIG MONEY IN 


ADVERTISING 
parts ie 
2 


Sao 


v DIRECT MAIL 
V MAIL ORDER 
Vv LAY-OUT 

v COPY 

V LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Many make $5000 to $10,000 yearly. Our commplete course 
makes it easy to learn and start earning W in your 
— home in spare time. NOW is the re to plan your 
uture. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


You learn-by-doing through our expert training. Have 
the security and independence of your own business or a 

fae salaried job. Get full details NOW on this Profitable 
usiness. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools Dept. WD-9 
7217 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles (3) Calif. 


Please send FREE book on Advertising. 
ADDRESS 
Gory... 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 
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Trade Magazine Directory 


Complete Classified Directory of U. S. Business, Voca- 
tional and Diversion Magazines. New Third Edition in- 
cludes 4364 covering every business, profession or interest. 
Gives date established, complete address and subscription 
rates. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Commercial Engraving = Pubtehion Co. 
nd 


34AN North Ritter ianapolis 19, indiana 








WHAT'S YOUR TROUBLE ? 


Want to know what’s wrong and what to do about it? Exper- 
ienoed editors will read your mangecrtot carefully, “tell ou 
frankly w *s good in it and what ve ‘eo Ba le 
sug estions if ied. Porgons}. close attention to your manu- 
og and your problem. structive, ~~ e critician, prac- 
tiea counsel and market , sugestions’ Fee, $5 up te 6,000 
ords; $1 each addit’! Book-length manuscripts $4s. 


DYNAMIC ASSOCIATES 


210 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
Literary Counsel Only — Not an Agency 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy. extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St. Norfolk 10, Virginia 








MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
35¢ 


For all camera users. 
On sale at all newsstands. 











| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 


necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














Six-Gun Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City 17. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want short stories 
from 4,000 to 6,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “We use a 40,000 word lead novel of dis- 
tinctly pseudo-scientific fantasy background, and 
several shorts of the same type not over 6,000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


10 Story Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
want novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words and 
shorts from 1,500 to 4,000 words. All types of 
adult, well written Old-West stories. Emphasis 
should be on character and convincing situation. 
Also short articles on Old-West subjects, 700 to 
2,100 words. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance; flat rate of $25 for short shorts of 
around 1500 words.” 


Western Short Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want short stories from 1,000 to 9,000 
words. Mature writing, substantial girl interest 
preferred. Report in ten days. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Roofer & Siding Contractor, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. Joseph H. 
Friedman, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy one ‘success 
story’ article and one selling article per month. 
Success stories are interviews of successful roofers, 
different locality each month, with two or three 
accompanying illustrations. Story must tell how 
the roofer got big jobs, and how he manages to 
sell more roofing, siding and allied products. 
Roofing is essentially a canvassing business. Selling 
stories should be general information about in- 
creasing sales or doing better with your sales- 
men, but should draw on roofing and siding for 
illustrative examples. Buy photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and $1.50 per 
published illustration (line drawing or photo), 
on publication; some special assignments on 
acceptance.” 


Comedy World and The Professional Cartoon- 
ist, 104 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
George Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want articles about 
comedians, gagwriters, cartoonists—profiles and 
‘how-to-do’ by specialists in their particular field. 
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Use some fiction of not more than 500 words, 
mostly 300 to 500, of humorous nature. Poetry 
js used, but no payment is made. Payment for 
Cartoon showcase is $5, on publication.” 


The Driller, 2014 11th Avenue, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. R. H. Meier, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
feature stories, 1800 to 2000 words, dealing 
with drilling activities of water well drillers— 
unusual or important jobs, drilling problems and 
how solved, unusual methods of drilling. Also 
technical articles dealing with some phase of 
water well drilling industry, of interest to most 
members of the industry. Buy photographs. Re- 
port usually within 30 days. Payment is 2c a 
word and $2 per picture, on acceptance.” 


Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 
Paul F. Worcester, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; 50c a year. “We want how-to- 
do-it articles of practical interest to poultrymen 
in the Northeast, up to 2000 words. Buy photo- 
graphs of commercial poultry operations. Report 
in ten days. Payment is 2c to 3c a word for 
1800-2000 word manuscripts and up to 5c a 
word on shorts, plus payment for pix, on accept- 
ance.” 


Floorcraft, Brazil, Indiana. Dave E. Smalley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with the maintenance of large floor 
areas. Query before submitting. Most of the 
material we buy is on assignment. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is Yec 
a word, and up to $5 each for acceptable photos, 
on acceptance.” 


Locksmith Ledger, 49 Monticello Ave., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. M. Leonard Singer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are 
primarily interested in factual articles or inter- 
views with locksmiths. Want pix of new or re- 
novated lock and key shops and stories about 
locksmiths’ hobbies (if unusual), etc. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in 1 week to 10 days. Payment 
is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Bruce B. Howat, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year, “Mostly 
staff-written, but we occasionally buy articles on 
subjects of interest to top management of bus 
and street car companies. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is lc a word and $1 
to $5 for photos, on publication.” 


National Photo Dealer, 251 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New Yorw City 10. Augustus Wolfman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles about the photographic 
industry, but are overstocked at present. Buy 
photographs. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment 


is 2c a word and $3 per photo, on acceptance.” 





ARE YOU A WRITER 
Who Refuses to be Licked? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you have 
and shows you how to replot and rewrite 
them into salable form. Then, as your agent, 
I market them for you. 

Send this ad for our Special Offer 


My book MODERN WRITERS contains ar- 

ticles by top-selling authors in all fields, 

which will help you to achieve success. 
Formerly $5.00 NOW ONLY $3.00 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


16604 S. Berendo Ave., 
Gardena, California 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
poems, etc. 

@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 

@ Creative editing. @ Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 





SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat, Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 


JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








TRADE JOURNAL WRITER'S AGENT 


Editor of old trade magazine will sell your work to highest 
markets. My time is limited and will take definite amount 
of material each week on 20% commission, 30% if re- 
worked. Personal, friendly basis. Am young, ambitious, 
know entire trade market. Invite inquiry and investigation. 


centres FIELD AGENCY 
4411, Atlanta 2, Ga, 








ARE YOU A GENIUS? 
need Shorts fore Shop. eengice, But eid you a ores averane don't 


st se Pe Seite of one pare, ep, 2 5,000 peete-58 ae 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
Box 224 Wheatea, Illinois 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for yor 5 -poem assed and arranged to 
your oe ions You retain all 
rights to h en AND — . . . Orchestral 
arrangements — piano arrangements — complete songs 





composed for all occasions — recordings — write for 
details. 

E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and Le ll time to —e 
money writing for the juvenile magaz From 

years work with hundreds of writers in all it fields of writ- 
ing, I have feerecd that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 

best My mew up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 

pared especia oo beginners, will teach you how to 
write to se particulars 


HELEN MeMILLIAN 
537 Clere Ave. +. Lewis 12, Me. 

















Edited for —- punctuation, awkward phrases, 

etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Quality yping. minor corrections, 60c thousand 

Plays tye echnical Works by Arrangement 

R. K. SHIPLEY 

Oak Lawn, Camas Valley Star Route, Roseburg, Oregon 








BOGGED DOWN? 


Uiterent. "T guarantee youll tike it! Drop me s line — ask 
. guara you me _ 
for booklet on my rsonalized service! 
Do you want something ghosted? Yee fs for alan wnt 
Want to know what's ire with that sto: Figen 
Send it along with $2. 6000 words or less, oa 5 rut 

~ ee ma re really sincere “ibout learning 

INTACT ME! 


THE DOCTOR (per C. C. Wegener 
1616 E, 4th St. Tucson, Aris. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 tb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays — 20e per page. Poetry, le a line. 

60c—1000 words; 55c over 10,006 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


5509 Claude St. Hammend, Ind 
Sheffield 3594WX 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D. 211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical com pene offer that speaks 

foe itself. (4) of my songs ne sold over a HALF 

LLION ten | of various labels led by VICTOR! 

ae en is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








;SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


XK 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 
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By Leo Shull 


THERE ARE MANY INSTANCES where play- 
wrights have tried to market their scripts 
through agents or sent scripts to producers, 
with no results. 

Agents would keep a play for a year or 
more and producers would lose the script 
or fail to acknowledge letters asking for 
the return of a play. 

Playwrights then naturally get that low 
down feeling that it is impossible to sell 
their plays. 

One of the best ways we know to get 
results from individual marketing of plays 
is to send a letter or a synopsis of the script 
itself to actors. 

Actors are constantly hunting vehicles for 
themselves. No matter how big the star, 
most of his life is spent trying to get a 
show with a part he can “sink his teeth 
into.” Stars who are phenomenally success- 
ful will not hesitate to leave Hollywood 
and go to New York to work and indeed, 
slave on the stage. For, working in a stage 
play where 8 performances a week are 
required is hard work. There are constant 
rehearsals, long after a play has opened 
successfully, and there are the endless inter- 
views by hundreds of reporters and feature 
writers, not to mention radio calls, benefits 
and whatnot. Then there are the auto- 
graph hunters who besiege you before and 
after a show. It is hard work, no matter 
how glamorous and delightful show busi- 
ness seems! 

All summer, in the village barn circuit 
we have been meeting famous stars who 
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say, “I’m looking for a play, get me a 
script.” They have agents hunting high 
and low, and they themselves read any play 
that is sent them. You are sure to get a 
reply if you write a star. They never fail to 
look at a play, even though they may 
only inspect a few pages. 

To give an example, Talulah Bankhead, 
certainly a famous star, is without a play 
most of the time, to the point where she 
has to do revivals. 

Hollywood stars come to NY to appear 
in short runs at little summer theatres, 
just so they can work in a role they like. 

We met John Garfield a few days ago, 
and he said, “I’m looking for a play, do 
you know of one?” Even he with all the 
clamor for his services, hasn’t been able 
to find a script. 

One agent showed us a list of about a 
hundred stars who were “available.” They 
are the foremost names in filmdom. 

So we thought we’d devote this column 
to a list of stars and their addresses—actors 
we know have been looking for shows, and 
are reasonably certain to give playwrights 
courteous consideration. 

If an actor likes a role,—the leading 
role, of course—in your play, he will be the 
best agent you could acquire. He will get 
a producer and financing even if he has 
to spend months working on the project. 

* * * 


John Garfield lives at 88 Central Park 
West. He likes virile parts, and his work 
is so well-known to most writers, that it is 
unnecessary to write any more. We would 
suggest you send a three page synopsis and 
query him about permission to send your 
complete script to read. He says he in- 
finitely prefers working on Broadway. 

Bert Lahr, a very talented actor and 
comedian. He has had to play in revivals, 
notably the play “Burlesque” because he 
cannot find a “strong” vehicle for himself. 
He can be reached care of Lester Shurr, 
1501 Broadway. 

Henry Fonda, although still occupied 
with “Mr. Roberts” is looking for another 
play, for the show is coming to the end of 
its run. He loves Broadway. Write him at 
the Alvin Theatre Building, 250 W. 52. 
Ilka Chase. She has been away from 





practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing, then specialization. 
TV writers find playwrighting background 
invaluable. Send for literature. Also critical 
appraisals of one acters, radio and TV 
scripts, $3.00; three acters. $5.00. 


e@ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES @ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for U. My clients are 
selling. I revise, polish, and present your material in its 
most interesting and very st form for publication. 
Returned to you eet pe all ready for the pubjjener. 
$1.10 per thousand words, carbon copy antes erms 
may be arranged. Write me for details. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 74 Gower, Missouri 








MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 


Bex 41, Merris 
New York 53, You" 


Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
eet handling. Prompt co service. 


work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 


50c per 1,000 words. 
Book Manuscripts 45c per 1,000 words 
Poetry le per line 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject 


Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
eaches Them How to Wri 


ee M yo » Sey It Keeps Them From 


$2.50 a “ns Sample Copy 25c¢ 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N.Y. 


WRITERS’ =| 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 








Knowledge 
Endured =-s 
With the 


Pyramids 


FOR THE 
OF LIFE 


= 

WHENCE came the knowledge |= 
that built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley 
acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Did 
their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea? From 
what concealed source came the wis- 
dom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discov- 
ered and used certain Secret Methods for 
the development of their inner power 
of mind. They truly learned to master 
life. This secret art of living has been 
preserved and handed down through- 
out the ages and today is extended to 
those who dare use its profound prin- 
ciples to meet and solve the problems 
of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion) have prepared an unusual book, which 
will be sent free to sincere inquirers, in which 
the method of receiving these principles and 
natural laws is explained. Write 
today for your copy of this sealed 
book. Possibly it will be the first 
step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambi- 
tions and the building of per- 
sonal achievements . . . Address 
your inquiry to: Scribe L.X.M. 












The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
mm San Jose, California 
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the stage for too long. She is constantly 
reading scripts, trying to find a role for 
herself. Her home is at 333 East 57th St. 

Fred Allen keeps longing for a show. 
180 W. 58th St. is his home address. 

Walter Abel, a fine actor, is looking for 
a vehicle. 167 East 71st St. 

Diana Barrymore—always on the hunt 
for a show to display the Barrymore talent. 
141 E. 52nd St. 

Carol Bruce, a soubrette, fine singer and 
actress, has not had a good vehicle since 
the last revival of “Show Boat.” Beaux 
Arts Apts, 307 E. 44th St. 

J. Edward Bromberg. Came East to play 
with Garfield in “The Big Knife.” Is 
looking for another show. 52 W. 58th St. 

Kitty Carlysle (Mrs. Moss Hart) a 
beautiful creature and charming personal- 
itv on the stage. Versatile and can do both 
drama and musicals. Would love to get a 
starring show. 4 E. 65th St. 

Faye Emerson, wife of Elliott Roosevelt. 
A beautiful actress who makes a glamorous 
picture on the stage. 15 E. 66th St. 

Melvyn Douglas. He is now in Holly- 
wood but is expected back in NY shortly. 
His NY address is 240 E. 79th St. He told 
this writer he hopes to find another play 
for the coming season. 

James Dunn. Despite all the honors he 
has won in film and on the stage, he has 
difficulty finding plays with starring roles 
for himself. He has had to substitute for 
Frank Fay and other stars because he had 
no vehicle of his own. Sheraton Hotel, 36th 
& Lexington. 

Ernest Cossart. Always hunting for a 
play to star in. Algonquin Hotel, 44th & 
6th Ave. 

Glenda Farrell has to play in revivals 
because she cannot find a worthy script. 
Every summer she takes a former Broad- 
way play, assembles a cast and tours little 
summer theatres, comes back to NY in Sep- 
tember hoping that her proven box office 
appeal will inspire producers to call on her, 
but they do not seem to have the play for 
her. Her home is at 480 Park Ave. Very 
warm and considerate person. 

Jose Ferrer. Always looking for a new 
script. He does not worry about a pro- 
ducer, director or financing. He handles 
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all three functions. 1270 6th Ave. 

Geraldine Fitzgerald. Hasn’t had a good 
Broadway show for several years. 544 E. 
86th St. 

Ralph Forbes. Not only an actor, but a 
director. He is always reading new plays 
by new authors. Hotel Salisbury, 125 W. 
57th St. 

Rex Harrison, He has a play now, 
“Anne of 1000 Days” which is running for 
most of this coming scason; nevertheless 
he is constantly reading scripts. 

The Hartmans. They put together little 
revues every summer and then tour them 
through summer theatres, finally bringing 
them to New York to the Great White 
Way. We hear they want some additional 
sketches for their current musical. 150 
Kings Point, Great Neck, Long Island. 

Helen Hayes. A very gracious lady al- 
ways responsive to new talent in the thea- 
tre. She manages to get a hearing for any 
new play she discovers. 25 East End Ave. 

Miriam Hopkins. She has been hunting 
for a Broadway vehicle for several years. 10 
Park Ave. 

Fred Keating. A very talented comedian. 
He reads five to ten scripts every week. 
Very nice to new authors. Hotel Ashley, 
47th & 7th Ave. 


Boris Karloff. Loves Broadway and will 
go to a great deal of trouble to unearth a 
play for himself. Hotel Meurice, 58th & 
6th Ave. 

Gypsy Rose Lee. One of the most con- 
siderate and lovely ladies in the theatre. 
Has not been on Broadway for several 
years. Is trying to find a comedy. 153 E. 
63rd St. 


Dorothy Maguire. Although she is mar- 
tied to a very rich man, she loves Broad- 
way but cannot find the proper vehicle. 
“The Croft,” Ossining, N. Y. 


* * * 


We have presented as varied a cast as 
one can wish, certainly plenty of material 
with which to cast any show. 

As a young playwright, once upon a 
time, ten years ago, we had more luck 
going to actors directly than we did via 
any other channel. 





We were traveling through the country- 
side, stopping off to visit various summer 
theatres the past few months and we met 
agents and producers who all agreed that 
there was not very much original play 
material around. 


New talented authors who had new 
things to say were scarce, said the agents. 
We got the notion that the theatre was in 
a suspended state and everyone was wait- 
ing for some “dark horse” to appear, a 
playwright with fresh provocative ideas, 
or new philosophy. There haven’t been 
many bright lights during the past decade. 
About the only American author we can 
think of is Arthur Miller. 


Incidentally, the Playwrights Co. has 
donated $3,000 to the Dramatist’s Guild 
to be used as a fund to help nurse 30 new 
playwrights to maturity, The money is 
being given to a committee set up by the 
Dramatist’s Guild and this committee will 
select 30 playwrights to attend seminars 
taught by outstanding people in the thea- 
tre. Also, there will be “test theatres” where 
the material by these new playwrights will 
be tried out with actors, directors, scenery, 
etc. It is a very worthy project. We hear, 
too, that a summer experimental theatre 
may be set up by the committee to produce 
a series of plays developed by the 30 mem- 
bers. 

Each of the 30 has to be a playwright 
who has had one play either produced by 
a commercial producer or at least optioned 
by a producer. 

For more data, write to the Dramatist’s 


Guild, 6 E. 39th St. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How te write, what to write, and where te sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and . er constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising —e and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates is ten cents a word, including name and address ; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

py with money order or check for October issue 
must reach us by September 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agnts may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











SECLUDED sea-mountain paradise, with civilization 
around the corner, invites you for uninterrupted 
pursuit of creative craftsmanship. Simple but 
gracious living, no other guests, intelligent cul- 
tured unorthodox hosts. $100 monthly. Alastair 
MacKay, Maple Bay, Duncan, British Columbia. 


COLLEGE STUDENT, 24, male. 400 miles within 
Arctic Circle, will trade information, drawings and 
sctueee. for the same from anyone, any place. 

x -2. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS EXPEDITION for photos, lectur- 
ing material being organized for Fall. Bahamas, 
Haiti, Virgin Islands and the Caribbean, Staunch, 
seaworthy sailing vessel. Fellow Vagabonds con- 
tact L. C. Kelsey, Vagabond Lecturer, Slip 60, 
Yacht Basin, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write friendly, interesting 
people; writers, book lovers, aesthetes. Years 
membership $2, Branson, Missouri. 


Editor of school books for primary grades wanted. 
Applicants please give age, educational training, 
teaching experience in first letter. A good paying 
permanent position for one who can qualify. Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


FREE COPY AMERICAN CARTOONIST MAGA- 
ZINE. Send penny postcard or write. Market tips, 
gag news, biographies, cartoons and articles on 
comic art field. American Cartoonist, WD, 10571 
Roundtree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and forei ieaquence accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 





MUST YOU LIVE in the city? Two delightful apart- 
ments, every comfort and housekeeping conveni- 
ence, for rent in writer’s home overlooking Cape 
Cod y near Provincetown. October-June rates. 

“Riding Lights,” North Truro, Massachusetts. 


USE AUTHENTIC DATES IN HISTORICAL OR 
SCIENCE FICTION. Calendar for any year, 1752- 
3200 A.D., 50c coin, ten for $3. hers $1 each. 
Believed most extended assortment on earth. Noel 
Loomis, 3914 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 








STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dun- 


ar, Pa. 
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YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy. 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Peterson, 6044 Dor. 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer. Year's 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro. 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


POETS! We are again working from our old loca- 
tion, Your poems beautifully illustrated in water. 
colors, hand-lettered for framing—9x12—$1.45 or 
three for $3.85. Craft Studio, Suite 416, 1107 Lin. 
wood Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED!!! Shepherd or All-American contest 
course, Box 105, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS will give you prestige and 
insure privacy in your correspondence. Your mai] 
received at our Times Square office and forwarded 
promptly. Confidential. Reliable. Free details, 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd St., New York. 


MAKE MONEY with a typewriter. Six ways, 35c. 
— 1513 Charlotte Street, Bronx, New 
ork, 


BALLROOM DANCE PARTNER WANTED to prac- 
tice Arthur Murray routines, Ralph Nathan, 814 
44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


AUTHENTIC MEDICAL BACKGROUND send your 
story to be doctored by an active physic 
writer. If your story has the medical backgr 
or twist and you need authenticity, for a nominal 
fee send to Box V-3. 


WOULD CORRESPOND concerning old-fashioned and 
me a aamana to problem of juvenile delinquency. 
ox W-1. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
Erbin discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
arjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 











57 MARKETS for greeting card verse, 25c, Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS—-Save from 50% 
to 90% over usual commercial photograph costs. 
Vast selection. Free details. ashington Com- 
pasha ge 1200 Fifteenth Street NW, Washing- 
on 5, D. C. 


YOUR HANDWRITING tells your capabilities, your 
faults. ow yourself. General analysis, $1.00; 
Complete Advisory analysis, $2.00. Ethelyn Tag- 
gett, 2154 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. Send name for pos- 
sible assignments. Stanard News Service, Drawer 
1566-WD, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! You can! 
“Progressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells hov. 
Sample and special offer, 25c. Raymond Hackmana, 
2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 








COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





LADIES FULL FASHIONED All Nylon Hosiery. At 
sorted colors; sizes 8% to 1014; $5.95 per dozen 
—. Sample pair 65c. Check or money order. De 

uxe Gold Plated three piece pen and pencil set in 
Gift Box free with each dozen pair. Agents wan’ 
R. Plumb, Herkimer, N. Y. 





ADDRESS CARDS and envelopes in your own home 
by hand or typewriter, spare time. Write to Dor 
ee Duplicator Shop, 2217 So. Walnut, Muncie, 
ndiana. 





WANTED: Merchandising activity stories. All fields. 
We reserve the right to edit. r commission: 
15% to 35%. Trade News & Feature Service 
P.O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 
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SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Based on langhand 
=—$1.50, Self-instructor, Zinman, Chautaugua, N.Y. 


“UNCLE SI AND THE COWHANDS”—booklet for 
He-men Cowpunchers. $1.00. “Uncle Si,” 1134 
N. Euclid Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishaw: Ind. 


“LEARN GRAPHIC ANALYSIS.” Analyze handwrit- 
ing and make money at home, full or part time. 
Must be over 21. Write for details of Free 
Analysis offer. Magills’, Drawer 430-WD, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


DISABLED NEGRO veteran writer seeks white pro- 
fessional novelist to help write astounding novel 
with all white cast. Will come to your designation. 
Please, for further information, write Joseph L. 
Smith, Ashford, Alabama. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD BOOK VALUES. Many 
subjects. Write for free descriptive folder. Resco, 
308 East 6th Street, New York 3, New York. 


SEND 25c with name and address to Pamela—Box 
-4. A true—concise reading of your handwrit- 
ing! Abilities and personality revealed! 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—Making simple photography 
and fact writing pay.” 15,000-word booklet, $1. 
Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


6 WEEKS LAS VEGAS, NEVADA. Divorce Informa- 
tion: full details, attorneys, hotels, rates, employ- 
ment, entertainment. $1. Box 9713 Los Feliz 
Station, Hollywood, California. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 38, Fla. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Hand of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Human- 
ity Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


A DIGNIFIED way of adding to your income. No 
canvassing, no soliciting, no set hours. Can be 
completely confidential if you want it that way. 

Send 25c (refundable) for “My Other Career.” A. 

peeweed, Box 206-KD, Jersey City 3, 

lersey. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those 
of others. That’s how O. O. McIntyre and others 

t started! Up to $10.00 a day from each paper. 
lore than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S. 
and Canada alone. New 1949 Copyrighted Folio 
compiled by our staff, “How To Self-Syndicate 
Your Own Material,” is the most complete work of 
its kind. Includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters To Editors, 
ple Agreement Forms, Etc. Make the estab- 
lished syndicates notice you! Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). hile they last, Gift copy 
of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” in- 
cluded with Folio. American Features Syndicate, 
Desk 189, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SAVE MONEY!—We deliver scripts to all New York 
City publishers. Save postage! Submit manuscripts 
to us with stamped envelope and market list. Only 
$1.00 each script for eight markets ($2.00 for 
novel lengths) Saves re-typing! Script Delivery 
Service, Box 1342, Grand Central, New York 17. 


EXPERIENCED GAGWRITER will free-lance to sell- 

g and/or syndicate cartoonists. Radio contacts 

=o desired. S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147 St., Cleveland, 
io. 











New 








BOOKS YOU WANT I try to find. An 
Quick service. Just drop me a line. R. 
492 44th St., Oakland 9, California. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
Plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi- 


subject. 
cCallum, 


cago) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, III. 














GUARANTEED emel.a. 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


PROFESSIONAI 


232 GRANT ST.. 





STORY BUILDING the sure way. New, different, bet- 
ter. Dollar bill brings you my method. J. H. Van 
—— Room 512, 432 “F” Street, San Diego 1, 

alif. 


WHO EVER HEARD A VIOLET WHISTLE? Don’t 
try to say it with flowers: Say it with a Decker 
book of verse. What better gift from or for a 
writer? Titles for every occasion, sentiment, or 
grade of passion. Send for our checklists. The 
Decker Press, Prairie City, Illinois. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. Case Histories and Infor- 
mation on any phase. Each subject $10.00; Ma- 
terialization; Fire Walking; Death Prayer; Huna 
Healing; Apports, etc. Albert North, Box 722, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems. 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS of your handwriting, reveal- 
ing talents, traits, characteristics. Complete 
reading for only $1.00, by celebrated graphologist, 
20 years experience. Ted Cunningham, 81 Bailey 
St., Lawrence, Mass. 


ADVERTISE in 50 weekly newspapers, $3.50, (24 
words). Texas, Oklahoma or rkansas — state 
group desired. M. Pennybaker, San Marcos, Texas. 


73 SPARE-TIME, MONEY-MAKING TIPS, 25c. E. 
Ressler, 308 East 6th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHESS is one for the thinker! Play it by mail with 
a lively group. Exchange wit and _ pleasantries. 
Beginner or expert. FREE LESSONS if desired. 
Chess Courier, 3206H South 58 St., Tacoma 9, 
Washington. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a new Duplicating Service, for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars Free, Cartoon-Ad-Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smit 
Instruction Exchange, 84 ashington, Peabody 

ass. 
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WE REWRITE 


your manuscripts for you on a 50-50 basis. 
You supply the Ideas. My Writers supply 
the technique—the “polish,”’ the professional 
touch. When you sell, pay us 50% of the 
proceeds less the preliminary revision ex- 
penses. For Reading and Seven Page 
Analysis of your writings and sales possi- 
bilities, enclose $1 per script plus return 
postage. Particular attention paid to begin- 
ning writers. Positively no personal inter- 
views, please. Contact me by mail only. 


RALPH NATHAN 
{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, Calif. 











Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free; 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 


P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 


SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publi g Service. 


CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollyweed 28, Calif. 














PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
akes writing easier. With many years experience 
in writing, selling, we will develope your idea into 
a powerfully lotted, emotional story brief. bn Riot 
for selling ters. Send story idea and $3. 
will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Orit. 


SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 
Or make Publicity your career. ety, nage 
ence unnecessary. Complete plan, 50c. Thomas 


Bell Syndicate, Box 65, Compton, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. ‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 

sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c, Gloria’ Press, Pi9264, Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
a magazine, Page 69. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 





SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell 25c, stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, IIl. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
more,Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


JOIN POCKET EDITION BOOK CLUB. Let me send 
you particulars free. Wayne’s Book Exchange, Box 
7278, Sylvania Sta., Ft. Worth 11, Texas. 


YOU CAN CREATE OVER TWO HUNDRED MIL- 

LION characters with a | Character Builder.” 

Limited quantity $1. per set. R. Blois, 16 Norman 
St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


WRITERS “TOOLS” THAT BUILD a, MANU- 
SCRIPTS; “1,500 Character Reactions’; ‘1,000 
Emotionalized Saids.” Complete “Kit,” $1. Writer- 
craft, Rt, 1. Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 
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PARTNERS WANTED—for cooperative publishing, 
3 a bookselling enterprise. Box 531, 
eoria, 


WRITE FOR PAY at once with short paragraphs 
and fillers. Streamlined instructions $1.00, 
spouse Literary Service, 19 Sturgis, Worcester, 

ass. 


PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story 
z bead Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New York, 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25¢, 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


2,500 NEW-USED COURSES, BOOKS. Large list, 
10c, Courses bought. Thomas | Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—First $3.50 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter. 
prises,” free, ork home. Expect something odd, 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


SPIRITUAL ADVISER. Troubled hearts, I can help 
you, be convinced. questions for $1. Rosetta, 
Box 827, Central Station, St. Louis 1, Missouri, 


WIN THE LOVE YOU U WRITE ABOUT! Intimate 
character revelations! Through Grenbe-Anatas 
Send $1.00 with each sample of writing for rief 
mre. Nat, Fresilli, 287 Cedar St., New Haven, 

onn. 


MONEY FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, rewriting 
newspaper articles for magazines; operate a 
clipping bureau. Details 10c. Albert Pitt, P. 0. 
Box 1207, Glendale 5, Calife California. 


RARE AND HARD TO GET | GET BOOKS, Mail $1.00 for 
each book wanted to apply on cost of same. Fee 
on each book secured is 50c above cost involved. 
Book secured or money refunded. Albert North, 
Book Sleuth, Box 722, Greensboro, N,. C. 


AUTHOR’S CONTRACT. Terms-agreements-royalties. 
oe Jack Leeclarich, 1535 Bosworth, Chicago 22, 
inois. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets, Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


FIFTY PAYING MARKETS | for ‘/: sed Writers. 
25c. Hirsch, Spring Valley 2 25, 


HOW TO WRITE and Sell Sell Radio Scripts, $1.00. H. 
Patrick, RFD 9, Baltimore 25, Md. 


DELIGHTFUL | Plans from Australia, South America. 
Free Book “372 Unusual Worldwide rvery 
$800 month reported. Work home (U.S.A.)! Get 
surprise! Publishers, Carlsbad, Calif. : 


WANT TO KNOW YOURSELF? Psycho- -Gragi 
Anaiysie, 25c and $2.00 Analyses, Martha Mills, 
7113 E. San Luis, Compton, 2, Calif. 


I'VE RAISED MILLIONS BY DIRECT MAIL. 
Nationally known. Have made a fortune. Let me 
tell you how. Enclose dollar. F. Lander Moorman, 
Douglas, Ga. 


RESEARCH, GHOSTWRITING, INVESTIGATIONS: 
Technical and non-technical subjects. Fiction | and 
book-length material. 
answere W. Billings, 360 Craig Street West, 
Suite 230, Montreal, Canada. 














UNBIASED GUIDE TO OCCULTISM, Information 
on teachers, societies and literature. Please en 


stamped, self addressed envelope for details. Bor 


-3. 





FREE, samples, money-making 7s bay ane 
offers, magazines, catalogues. 10c place: 
on our B {L list. R. J. Pabst, “bia a: North 
2ist Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 


UNKNOWN WORLDS, Astoundin Weird Tales, 
old copies, good condition, Alan Watts, 601 West 
173, New York City. 
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November Article Possibilities 


By Frank A. Dickson 


1. THE MOST UNIQUE RURAL 
MAIL BOXES IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Contact rural mail carriers. Their sugges- 
tions for improvement in some boxes. 

2. THEATER LINGO. Let a local 
theater manager tell of the jargon and 
how some expressions originated. 

3. THE DEAN OF CAMERA FANS 
IN YOUR CITY. Who is the oldest mem- 
ber of a local camera club? His favorite 
shots; types of cameras he has used. Slant: 
The progress in photography during his 
camera days. 

4, LATEST MENTAL RESEARCH. 
An interview with the superintendent of 
the state hospital. Slant: How the prob- 
lem of mental disorders in the military 
service has stimulated new methods of 
treatment with better results. Surgery in 
mental illness. 

5. RESTORING LOST PETS TO 
OWNERS. See the local chief of police. 
Locating owners of the animals; odd pets. 

6. A LOCAL MINISTER WHO HAS 
MADE A NUMBER OF TRIPS TO THE 
HOLY LAND. Points of interest which 
attracted his attention the most; souvenirs 
he brought home. 

7. FALSE NEWS IN WARS. For in- 
stance, false armistice day on November 
7, 1918. False word about the Allied in- 
vasion of Europe in World War II. 

8. LOOKING LIKE A COP. Slant: 
How clothes help to make a policeman. 
The matter of buying uniforms and the 
cost. How long does a uniform last? How 
about comfort? Do officers have to buy 
shells for their guns? 


9. THE BIRTH OF LABOR UNIONS. 

Anniversary angle: The C. I. O. was or- 
ganized at this time of the year in 1935, 
and the A. F. of L. was formed on Novem- 
ber 15, 1881. 

10. HOBBIES OF FOOTBALL 
COACHES IN YOUR STATE. Are any 
of the hobbies connected with athletics? 
Hobbies with financial profits. 

11, ARMISTICE DAY. Number of 
service men contributed by your city and 
also the county during the two world wars. 
The number who lost their lives. 

12. THE REMARKABLE MEMORY 
OF A VETERAN POSTMASTER IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Slant: How he is a 
veritable encyclopedia of information. 
Knowing names and addresses; how he has 
watched his town make giant strides. 

13. IMPORTANT DATES IN THE 
HISTORY OF AVIATION. It was on 
this day in 1887 that the first metal air- 
ship made its advent. Slant: How aviation 
pioneers thought of the possibilities of air- 
craft in peace and not merely warfare. 

14, COLLEGE VISITORS. Months 
in which a local or nearby college ex- 
periences the most visitors. Special occasions. 

15.RIVERS THAT FORM 
COUNTY BOUNDARIES JIN YOUR 
STATE. The length of the rivers. Slant: 
How the rivers serve mankind’s needs, as 
in being harnessed for hydro-electric power. 

16. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
FIREARMS. The oldest guns in the col- 
lection; guns with the most exciting history. 

17. THE LONGEST CANALS IN 
THE WORLD. Bring out that today 
marks the eightieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Suez Canal. Its cost and 
that of other canals. 

18. MUSIC TEACHING METHODS. 
Have local music teachers added any new 
wrinkles? At what age should most chil- 
dren begin music lessons? 

19, LOCAL HOUSE PAINTERS 
WHO ARE PAINTERS OF CANVASES. 
Their type of art; how they acquired pro- 
ficiency. Have any of them put paintings 
on exhibit? 

20. FERRIES IN YOUR COUNTY 
OR NEARBY COUNTIES. The toll. The 


strangest cargos. Slant: The importance 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








of ferries in the transportation systems of 
long ago. 

21. SCHOOLS OF GOVERNORS. 
Where did the governors of your state 
within the past few decades receive their 
education? The chief executives’ most out- 
standing teachers. 

22. A LOCAL POLICEMAN NOTED 
FOR HIS STRENGTH. Feats of strength. 
Slant: How he seeks to use diplomacy 
rather than strength in his law enforcement 
work. 

23. LEADING MOUNTAIN BAT. 
TLES IN THE UNITED STATES. The 
Battle of Lookout Mountain occurred on 
November 23, 1863. Commanders in moun- 
tain conflicts; heroes of the battles. 

24. THANKSGIVING DAY. The 
table menu on Thanksgiving Day in the 
Gay Nineties. Hunting in that period. 

25. A GAME WARDEN OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAS TAKEN TO AVIA- 
TION IN HIS SEARCH FOR VIO.- 
LATORS. His most exciting flights. Slant: 
The role of aviation in law enforcement. 

26. THE LEADER OF A COLLEGE 
BAND IN YOUR SECTION. His ver- 
satility in music; his ambitions. The de- 
mand for the college musicians. 

27. BLIND MATTRESS MAKERS 
OF YOUR CITY. How they learned the 
trade; other business ventures by sightless 
persons. 

28. THE EARLIEST POSTOFFICE 
IN YOUR CITY. Inject the fact that the 
nation’s first postoffice was established on 
this day in 1783. Early postmasters. 

29. KEEPING UP LOCAL MONU- 
MENTS. Do patriotic organizations clean 
the monuments? The matter of shrubbery. 

30. ROMANCE IN THE COUNTY 
JAIL! Dan Cupid’s capers that resulted in 
matrimony. Any weddings behind bars? 

* * * 


Tricks of the Trade 


MarTHA (“‘SNEEzY”’) SHEELY, a CO- 
worker of mine on the staff of The An- 
derson (S. C.) Independent, has devised 
an unusual column, “Independent Calling,” 
in which she gathers her material by mail 
and the telephone. Each week she sends 
out postal cards, along with reply cards, 
and she makes heavy use of the circulation 
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department’s mailing list. 

Her postal card reads: “You are invited 
to give us your views on the question above. 
Each week The Independent, by tele- 
phone and mail, invites a number of people 
to put their opinions in print. Your name 
has been selected for the next edition of 
‘Independent Calling.’ Please use the at- 
tached card in answering the question 
above and put it in the mail TODAY! 
THANKS.” 

On the reply card there are five lines 
for the answer. The answers in an inquir- 
ing reporter’s column should run between 
fifty and sixty words, and the name of the 
replier, his, or her, address, and his oc- 
cupation should be given before the an- 
swer, as Raymond Moore, 835 Calhoun 
Drive, City, bookkeeper. 

The picture of the replier is inserted, in 
a half-column cut, in the answer, with the 
name underneath. Six answers, along with 
the pictures, constitute an ideal length for 
such a column, but without the photo- 
graphs, as in Miss Sheely’s case, up to 25 
answers can be used for a question, depend- 
ing upon their length. Miss Sheely reports 
that ordinarily half her cards yield replies; 
home life questions draw the most re- 
sponse, and those on government are the 
least productive. 

Dennis Stone, of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Herald, gives his inquiring reporter column 
a novel twist by prefacing the answers with 
a summing up of the verdicts of the re- 
pliers. Orville Gaines, who conducts “Side- 
walk Symposium” in The Atlanta Journal, 
frequently ties in his questions with news 
events, and this approach is effective. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Prompt, neat, and accurate. By experienced typist. 
Good bond, extra first and last page. an copy, proof 
read, mailed flat. 60c per thousand words. 
Recommended b' 
St. Louis Free Lance Wi 
JO GRASSAGLIATA 
1416e Arlington Ave. St. 


YOUR SONG POEMS 
Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 


Send poems now for free examination or write for 
free booklet and our attractive offer. 





Club 





Louis 12, Mo 








ey SERVICE, —, & 
New York 19, N. Y. 


331 West 46 








Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever Got what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks 
) How many of my readers will like this story? 2) 

joes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his vi int 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism D ent of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

= the kind of p the readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 





@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so r for 
the reader to an his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Verse, 
five cents the line: minimum, $1.00 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 































The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the ie Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 













* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
et 4 agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Fun Can Be Work 
(Continued from page 33) 


is to be completely honest and sincere with 
your gags and just hope no other car. 
toonist is tuned in on your wave-length. 


I think the best advice to young car- 


toonists is to tackle your own territory 
along with your regular tries at the major 
markets. When I first started in Cincinnati, 
I contacted all the trade papers and house 
organs published locally; I did some work 
for the promotion department of a local 
radio station; I drew a series of cartoon 
ads for the men’s shop of a local depart- 
ment store. These were all moderate pay- 
ing sources, but they kept me in resources 
and they made good samples for future 
contacts. 


Somebody (maybe it was Jack) said, “All 


work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
The same goes for a cartoonist. Composi- 
tion in a cartoon, the placing of objects 
and figures, is better handled after the 
cartoonist has looked at other art—or after 
he has sketched from nature. In producing 
a better and better cartoon, an artist is 
stimulated by all types of music, by reading, 
by seeing movies, plays, ballets (and not- 
ing their use of composition) —by enjoying 
art in all its forms. Looking at the masters’ 
drawings is becoming a much more fas- 
cinating study to me now than it used to be. 
I go back to reading “The Art Spirit” by 
Robert Henri and find that I understand 
things that were over my head fifteen years 
ago. Each day’s new experiences build 
the mental backlog which enriches a car- 
toonist’s work. 


You know something? I’m glad I didn’t 


take up bookkeeping! 
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catalogues, 
to its readers. 


After a conscientious suru 
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All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 
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Juvenile Success Secrets 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 











In Ohio add 3% for sales tax. 








“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 
Two of My Ghosted Books 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
ane fee to be arranged. Books oe 0. 

* et oe poche Wi. | fre i } ving, ( th, 
t ta 

$1.00; Atomic duast Bary Publish Pro (paper) (Paper 
RICHARD TOOKER 

P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Returned Promptly 
One bond and one carbon copy 
40c per thousand 


ADAIR RODGERS 
209 Broadway, Apt. 10 Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








Are You Floundering for lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


aaa <r us NO OBLIGATION 


vite you to ss manuscripts for FREE reading. 
r 1 be oe ae ly if found unavailable. 
ed_ they will, te submitted to reliable: publisher. 
RITERS ELCO: 


WRITERS INGLE MENGES PRESS 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 


WRITERS oF POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
250 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Y uscri rat d neatl 
mow d grade bond Paper. 5 Aye Toad words: 





copy. extra 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 
IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 





— YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
: peony shortahors If you have written a short-short which 
and novels, Ahi: com umns —_ 

Sales commission 10% on American, 15% 2isnadion, 20% 


Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short: $2.00; Short Short Steries: $2.00 





After 10 Years and 422 Sales... 


(Continued from page 17) 


temporary or a period piece. The 

“mean old villain of an aunt” and the 

theme of the erring mother seem dated 

and melodramatic and at odds with 
the tone of the piece. 
Bryna Ivens 

The Journal had not given me a hint 
of what was wrong, and I’d loved the story 
too dearly to see its faults myself. Nowa 
great light dawned, and I revised the 
story. I cut out the extraneous “erring 
mother” theme and toned down the “mean 
old” aunt and improved the weak climac, 
tic speech of my grandmother. This r- 
vision automatically cut seven hundred 
more words. 

In fact, I now thought the story was so 
good that I sent it back to the Journal. My 
special friend was away at the time, but 
another editor wrote back, and you’ll never 
guess what she said. She said they liked 
it better the way it was at first! The only 
crumb of comfort I had left was that from 
the note you could tell she actually r 
membered the way it was at first. 

At this point I really gave up. If Seven- 
teen had asked to see it again—but they 
hadn’t. So I scrapped “Grandmother.” 

About a month later, on March 28, | 
received a letter from Bryna Ivens. Sur 
prisingly enough, she said they liked my 
revise and would now like to buy it, if 
$225 would be all right. My husband 
looked like the cat that ate the canary. | 
don’t see how writers ever get along with- 
out husbands who are also writers. With 
consummate faith, hope, and love, he had 
sent it back to Seventeen! 

We'll skip the Glory Hallelujah’s, the 
slappings on the back, and the repetitions 
of what a fine magazine Seventeen is and 
what really literary gems they publish and 
what we could do with $225. And get 


down to work on another story! 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
¢ PLOFCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopsis of at 
least 150 v /E 


words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. Yo two plots can be alike and 
eoming, < could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
hand to rary ourself, 74 ou have A CON ETE 
WORKALL E PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a Ee Ta m9 skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 
« HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
The fun dd: amentals of story technique. A oommaesivs 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


PRICE $1.00 


« COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
postpaid. 


will help you 
Price 25¢ each, 


1. The Nature of the Short S 

2. Short Story Plots and Their y evelegunens 

3. The Development of the Short Story 4 ‘the Plot. 

4. Lifelike Chara Soteation, . and Descri; lon. 

5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning 
Suspense; Twists; Read-r’s Doubts; Etc. 


se 
6. Viewpoint and Visualization. icin 
ition. 


‘amour, 
& Planning and ri 
is = » tine the the Complete Story. 
tou may oe a one, or , oe complete series of 
* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 
A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. I—THE Love STORY 
No. 2—PORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. a FORMULA OF THE ‘‘PULP"' ACTION 


Discus each, postpaid 


No, 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. a FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY 

fecluding analysis of. one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

as “‘qualit Stories. Shows how you must 

ndle your matérial tf you wish to sell to the 


“QUALITY 


“quality”’ markets and gain the prestige which 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. ate 
No. -_ FORMULA OF 

PAPER" 


Yi C CAN. SELL 
Home Ae 
Price 25¢c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


a 


THE ‘‘SMOOTH 

WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
ory from the book, “STORIES 
_ origipalty published in Woman's 
step-by-step analysis. 











Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); 


CONTEST---$50.00 CASH PRIZE 


Send your manuscripts to us for honest and con- 
structive criticism. You may have a winner. 

Besides receiving helpful .and constructive criticism 
for the small fee, you will in turn be in line for the 
cash ($50.00) prize. 

Contest starts September 1, 


ber 30, 1949. 
CONTEST RULES 


1. No limit on wordage per script. 

2. All manuscripts remain the property 
author. 

3. The winning manuscript will be submitted to 
suitable markets, and in event of sale, 10% 
commission is retained for agent’s fee. 

4. All scripts must be accompanied by the cor- 

rect fee. 

. As many scripts as desired may be submitted 
in this contest, as long as separate fee for each 
manuscript is enclosed. 

6. All manuscripts must be marked “CONTEST 

SCRIPT” in upper right hand corner. 

All scripts must be post marked not later than 

November 15, 1949. 

8. In case of a tie, duplicate be 
awarded. 

9. The decision of the judges will be final. 

10. Prize money will be paid December 20, 1949. 
This will enable the judges time to accurately 
select the winner or winners. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories” of a 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


1949 and ends Novem- 


of the 


uw 


~~ 


prizes will 


thousand 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 


| low and convenient. 


D’/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 

LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author "The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
"Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 


“Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 
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Published annually by Writer's Digest, 
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